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A Quarter Century oF Sacceas 
ei October 16, 1891, the International Correspond- 


ence Schools of Scranton, Pa., began the instruction 
of their first student by mail. 


This week, on the occasion of their 25th anniversary, 
the I. C. S. are teaching over 130,000 men and women to 
succeed. In the 25 years of their existence, they have 
enrolled more than 1,850,000 men and women. Their 
original course in coal mining has grown to 280 courses, 
covering practically every field of specialized endeavor. 
They are the largest institution of learning in the world. 


The tremendous growth of the I. C. S. is due to their 
democracy. Their fame, through advertising and good 
works, has reached to the remotest corners of the earth, 
giving every man his chance. 


It has been our good fortune to handle the I. C. S. 
advertising, with one short intermission, from the first. 








NM. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston CHICAGO 
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Advertising in Greater New York | 
; 1 

The World’s Richest Market 
A COMPARISON OF CIRCULATIONS AND 

RATES OF CAR CARDS AND NEWSPAPERS 
(Traffic Figures from Public Service Commission's Report o/ March, 1916) 
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Formulas for Fixing Advertising 
Appropriation 


Fif.y-Seven Advertisers, in Many Different Lines, Provide invectigntey 
With Percentages Under Several Heads 


By Charles W. Hurd 


Ke S your advertising appropria- 
tion based on a percentage of 
your total business (gross 
sales) ?” 

Thirty-one manufacturers have 
just told a trade investigator that 
it is so based. Twenty-six told 
him that it was not. 

“What is your average adver- 
tising expenditure ‘in relation to 
total business? Please state ap- 
proximate percentages for last 
three years.” 

The average percentage of in- 
vestment of the fifty-one adver- 
tisers who reported was 5.67. The 
lowest percentage stated was .0083 
and the highest .33 

The investigator dug further 
into the composition of the appro- 
priation. He wanted to know 
what items were included in the 
budget, and what percentage of 
the appropriation is charged to the 
various advertising mediums and 
other items, and he found out in 
great detail. These details, in the 
form of percentages, it is possible 
through his courtesy for Print- 
ERS’ INK to present. 

The inquiry covered one phase 
of a much larger undertaking. It 
was not set on foot to establish 
any particular theory. It had for 
its object rather the turning up of 
the facts, so that they could be 
classified and analyzed with a view 
of discovering any significance 
they might possess. 

Is there any “royal road” to fix- 
ing the size of the advertising ap- 
propriation? 

Is any uniformity of method in 
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this respect even remotely pos- 
sible? 

Have we any hope of ever re- 
ducing the process to exact for- 
mula? 

If not, what is the nearest prac- 
tical approach to formula? Or 
are there many approaches, differ- 
ing with trades and perhaps even 
houses? 


EVOLUTION OF DETERMINING 
APPROPRIATION 


The present inquiry could hard- 
ly hope to furnish a final solution 
to the questions, but it takes us 
over a little more ground than 
most of us have covered before. 
A real solution almost always 
comes slowly anyway. It takes 
about three stages to reach it, and 
we are only in the second one 
now of this appropriation inquiry. 

Advertisers never dreamed in 
the beginning, for instance, of tak- 
ing any set percentages of their 
companies’ business for advertis- 
ing. That came afterward when 
they found what immediate re- 
sults they could count on a given 
investment of advertising to bring. 
Before that the appropriations 
were practical decisions based 
upon personal opinion. 

When the size of the appropria- 
tion began to be fixed at a defi- 
nite percentage of the gross sales, 
or to be based on expectations of 
sales increase, or on the number 
of dealers had or wanted, or on 
the number of families to be 
reached, there was manifestly a 
difference in the principle of de- 
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termination and a greater precision 
of method. The advertiser might 
not hit exactly upon a definite re- 
lation between methods, condi- 
tions and results, but he was get- 
ting nearer. He now saw there 
could be no certain control or in- 
fluence of results without a con- 
trol of methods and conditions. 
That meant investigation. It might 
suggest also a general or co-opera- 
tive inquiry into the practices and 
results in many industries. But 
the immediate effort has been 
merely to vary the formula and 
continue the guessing. That was 
the second stage. 

The third stage is beginning. It 
is the stage of investigation and 
verification. Its guiding principle 
is to take nothing for granted, but 
to find out the facts and let them 
determine what methods shall then 
be pursued. When the subject is 
important, the field large and 
varied and the object of inquiry 
permanent usefulness, it may take 
more than one inquiry, by more 
than one man, to settle the ques- 
tion. But each one advances it 
and establishes some one fact or 
group of facts. It is in this spirit 
that the present investigation of 
the method of fixing the advertis- 
ing appropriations was begun. 


GROSS SALES STILL MOST IMPORTANT 
FACTOR 


The investigator’s figures show 
that of fifty-seven manufacturers 
who responded thirty-one based 
their advertising appropriations on 
a percentage of the total business 
and twenty-six did not. The man- 
ufacturers were representative ad- 
vertisers, big and little, in many 
different lines. 

Now the first reaction we get 
to these figures is that they appar- 
ently show that the alleged move- 
ment away from basing the ap- 
propriation on gross sales has not 
made much headway. The major- 
ity quoted are still in favor of it. 
These figures may not be signifi- 
cant. The more progressive houses 
may have been left out. The re- 


port does not say, and there is 
nothing to indicate that that is so. 
We must take this showing at its 
face value. 

And the other evidence, strik- 
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ingly enough, supports it. It shows 
that the twenty-six manufacturers 
who do not base their appropria- 
tions on a percentage of the gross 
sales are widely divided on the 
way in which they do figure it. 

One manufacturer, for exam- 
ple, stated that his appropriation 
was based on “old” products 
against gross sales; but on “new” 
products, against estimated sales 
for coming year, charging, how- 
ever a part to “investment”—in 
good will probably being meant. 

In other cases the appropriation 
is based on the percentage of gross 
profits; on a certain part of the 
gross cost of the product. 

In another case the appropria- 
tion is based “nominally on gross 
sales, but there is no well-defined 
knowledge of what the relation- 
ship shall be.” 

Three report that they have 
no adve rtising appropriation, 
“though,” says one, “we spend 
$300,000 to $350,000 a year, which 
is about seven per cent of the 
gross sales.” 

The only appropriation another 
has is for space advertising. 

As two examples of variation, 
one concern which usually bases 
appropriation on a percentage of 
gross sales has not adopted that 
method for 1916; while the other 
has not yet adopted the method, 
but expects to do so. 

Another house states: “We are 
pushing the appropriation up 
gradually to where we think it 
ought to be to fight competition 
and break into new territories; 
percentage of sales comes later.” 


METHODS EMPLOYED BY OTHERS 


In one case the president de- 
termines the amount of appropria- 
tion, “using only his judgment 
as to what he feels the company 
can afford to spend.” Somewhat 
similarly, the directors of another 
concern estimate the maximum 
amount that should be spent. And 
in still another case there is what 
is called an “arbitrary appropria- 
tion.” One company has a stand- 
ing general publicity fund, and to 
this is added “amount required to 
cover campaigns which the com- 
pany decides should be actively 
pushed.” 
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One advertising department es- 
timates its needs, and the “board 
of directors reduces the amount.” 

‘The amount we think will 
bring best results.” 

“What seems 
time. 

“Needs of the business.” 

“General business _ require- 
ments.” 

“Past experiences and what we 
think necessary to sell a certain 
product.” 

“Business conditions and amount 
of sales desired for the coming 
year.” 

“Business conditions, 
competition, etc.” 

These are the methods adopted 
in as many different cases. 

An unusual method is the cal- 
culation of amount for appropria- 
tion from a monthly basis of 
gross sales in the preceding year: 
“If business improves we usually 
have a surplus for the month; 
if business is very dull we appro- 
priate special funds for some spe- 
cific campaign, but this las rarely 
been necessary.” 

The report makes no attempt to 
compare or place a value on the 
different methods. Its immediate 
end may be said to have been 
achieved in showing the lack of 
uniformity in the methods. That 
ought to provoke thought. 


desirable each 


profits, 


PERCENTAGE A WIDELY VARYING 
; QUANTITY 


The next question submitted to 
the manufacturers was: “What 
is your average advertising ex- 
penditure in relation to total busi- 
ness? Please state approximate 
percentages for last three years.” 

The average percentage of ex- 
penditure of fifty-one advertisers 
who reported was 5.67. The low- 
est percentage’ stated was .0083 
per cent and the highest 33 1-3 
per cent. The range of percent- 
ages was as follows, each figure 
being average for last three years. 

hese figures are given because 
of their great diversity, in conse- 
quence of which the average fig- 
ure—5.67 per cent—does not af- 
ford sufficient information: 


a 24 (3 cases) 
4 00 
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.80 4.50 

.86 5.00 (4 cases) 
1.00 6.00 

1.10- 6.38 

1.25 6.39 

1.46 6.76 

1.50 (2 cases) 6.83 

1.75 6.98 

2.00 (3 cases) 7.00 (2 cases) 
2.13 7.50 

2.37 10.00 

2.50 12.33 

2.75 12.£0 

3.00 (3 cases) 20.00 (2 cases) 
3.07 31.67 

3.17 33.33 

3.33 


In one case, not included in 
above figures, the average expend- 
iture was stated as “1-10 of one 
per cent to five per cent, accord- 
ing to commodity.” 


INTERPRETATION OF “ADVERTISING” 
IS IMPORTANT 


A very important consideration 
in determining the size of the 
appropriation is which items are 
included in it. The question was 
asked and a list furnished with 
it. The following -shows how 
many advertisers included the dif- 
ferent items listed: 






ES Oe ry tee 38 Advertisers 
Office equipment........ 11 
Bee ere i 28 i 
Samples ....... .24 6 
Share of rental... -10 = 
a ee er ees .47 ” 


Packing and cartons. 
Traysportation ‘ 

In one case foreign advertising 
is added to the list. -In another 
case “several promotion items” 
are stated to be (“wrongly”) in- 
cluded. Dealers’ convention ex- 
penses is an additional item in 
one instance, where salaries, office 
equipment, stationery and share of 
rental are not included. Another 
unusual addition is bonuses. The 
only stationery included in one 
case is “large runs of envelopes.” 
One member has to include “en- 
tertaining” expenses. In regard 
to office equipment, one member 
states that ‘equipment usable in 
other departments—such as type- 
writers—is not charged to adver- 
tising appropriation. Included in 
one appropriation is “nothing but 
space.” 

In the following table informa- 
tion was elicited in response to the 
question: “What percentage of 
your appropriation is charged to 
these items?” 
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NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 








To be of present significance 
these figures should evidently be 
supplemented by additional infor- 
mation. What, for example, were 
the percentages of the same houses 
two, five and ten years ago? And 
what was their total appropria- 
tion as compared with the num- 
ber of national advertisers and 
the national appropriation? And 
what were the percentages by in- 
dustries? What relation did these 
advertisers bear to other adver- 
tisers in the same industries? 
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Oregon Dailies Form Associa- 
tion 

The Daily Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation has been organized by the pub- 
lishers of daily newspapers of Oregon 
outside of the city of Portland. Four- 
teen newspapers are now members. A 
requisite of membership in the associa- 
tion is membership in the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 

While the association will make a cam- 
paign for foreign advertising it will also 
conduct a bureau for the employing of 
labor and in the near future purchase 
paper, inks and metals jointly for all 
the members. 





Av. p.c. 
to the extent of 37.87 


42 advertisers use Magazines 

39 8 oe Trade papers ae 8.03 
19 * ~ Farm papers ene ee aig 16.62 
25 Ki; * Newspapers ea ate 2 _ 13.77 
16 % ss Other special mediums lh ea = is 3.83 
4 = es Street cars ais > Be Ss 7.6 
7 er ig Paint and billboards ice “ ve 7.42 
42 : Printed matter eae mn “6 25.88 
14 ax cr Novelties "4 . Bs 3.26 
23 * count Conventions, exhibits and fairs ak ar “* 2.9 





The wide variety in the charac- 
ter of houses represented in the 
investigation is to be noted. Toilet 
goods, clothing, machinery, raw 
products, public utilities and jew- 
elry are only a few of the lines 
under scrutiny. 

Accordingly, the figures have 
much suggestion as a beginning. 
They tell how valuable they might 
be if they represented the reports 
of several thousand advertisers, 
or, say, even several hundred well- 
known houses, over a period of 
a few years, and compared, trade 
by trade, with the other data men- 
tioned. If the figures suggest 
that, then they are doubly worth 
printing. 


Kronbach Succeeds Dyer at 
National Carbon Company 


Brainerd Dyer, formerly publicity 
manager of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, Cleveland, is now advertising 
manager of the Aluminum Castings Com- 
pany. E. W. Kronbach, for a number 
of years in the company’s publicity de- 
partment, has succeeded Mr. Dyer as 
publicity manager. 


Spencer Heater Appoints Agent 


The Erickson Company, New York, 
has secured the advertising account of 
the Spencer Heater Company, of Scran- 
ton, Pa. 








Widney Leaves Bradley 
Knitting Company 

C. E. Widney has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Bradley Knitting 
Company, Delavan, Wis. He was for- 
merly in charge of the service depart- 
ment of the Root Newspaper Associa- 
tion at Chicago. His business plans for 
the future will not be made until return- 
ing from a trip in the South, which will 
probably include Central America and 
the West Indies. 


Pedlar General Manager of 
Frey Company 

Louis Carl Pedlar has been appointed 
general manager of the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company, Chicago. He was for- 
merly art director of Calkins & Holden, 
New York, and more recently general 
manager of the New York plant of the 
Beck Engraving Company. 


Messinger’s New Duties With 
Chain Belt Company 

C. F. Messinger, advertising manager 
for the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
has been made manager of the Concrete 
Mixer Department of this company. He 
will continue to act as advertising man- 
ager. 


Colling Now Assistant Sales 


Manager for Pyrene 


E. S. Colling, who recently joined the 
sales organization of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of that concern. 
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se BUCK ENE Cts Papers That 
Reduce Your 
” © Selling Costs 











HE present upward trend of prices in 

the paper industry has proved a blessing 
in disguise to many advertisers. Seeking less 
costly papers for their Catalogues, Booklets, 
Folders and Mailing Pieces, they have been led to 
use Buckeye Covers, and have thus learned that 
these famous papers are best regardless of price for 
the great majority of Direct Advertisements. 


Buckeye Covers are reducing selling costs for 
thousands of alert advertisers, not only because of 
their intrinsic quality and economy, but also because 
the service back of them is a definite and practical 
guaranty of better printed matter at better prices. 


You get utmost value from your printer as well as from the 
paper manufacturer when you specify Buckeye Covers. You do 
not have to pay for guesswork and experiments. Most printers use 
Buckeye Covers oftener than any other kind, and as a consequence 
they can handle them to better advantage than any other kind. 
On any Buckeye Cover your printer can produce exactly the effect 
you want, with the minimum of trouble and expense. 


It pays in the beginning, and it pays still better in the long run, 
to specify Buckeye Covers for all of your Direct Advertisements 
that can be printed on a high-grade cover paper. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in principal cities of United States, Canada and England. Your 
Printer Knows the Nearest 


Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 

































Sales Conventions from a Salesman’s 
Viewpoint 


Action Is Needed, for the Men Are Accustomed to It in Their Daily 
Occupation 


By Charles Kaye 


HA4vE you ever attended a 
convention and had to sit 
four wearisome hours at a stretch 
on stiff-backed chairs listening to 
a monotonous discussion by some 
amateur orator? Then perhaps 
you can sympathize with a sales- 
man’s grievances, 

Not all the conventions are dull 
or stupid. Far from it. But take 
the average. You have probably 
been entertained the night before. 
Some of the boys got together 
and you stayed out a little late. 
The air is surcharged with fumes 
from hybrid cigars. You wiggle 
in your ‘chair. You borrow a 
stick of Spearmint. You get*fret- 


ful, restless, “dopey” and think 
how glad you'll be to hit the trail 
again. 


But the committee behind the 
convention had planned something 
vastly different. The coming 
gathering had been extolled as 
the event of the year—the foun- 
tain of inspiration where tired 
travelers would come to imbibe 
enthusiasm, courage and cheer and 
depart with the determination to 
put a few kinks into competition. 
Attractive badges and programmes 
had been printed, accommodations 
secured at the leading hotel of 
the home town and a smoker, 
theater party and banquet thought- 
fully arranged. 

Yet because of a single thing 
the convention was a fizzle. It 
lacked life. It lacked human in- 
terest. Expecting much, the men 
took away little. 

Salesmen are accustomed to an 
active life. They do not follow 
sedentary occupations and can’t 
sit still for half an hour unless 
chained to the chair. The con- 
vention was all right from the 
office men’s viewpoint. But to 
arouse the intérest of hardened 
veterans you must make a differ- 
ent appeal. Take a tip from the 





«made very effective, 
“they 
10 


vaudeville show—variety is the 
spice of conventions. 

There have been tremendous 
improvements in salesmen’s con- 
ventions during past years. In. 
stead of reading dry, dehumanized 
lectures, sales managers now aim 
to visualize their story through 
graphic charts, diagrams, motion 
pictures and models—get it across 
the footlights. The work of the 
chairman is merely to explain. or 
amplify, and lead the subsequent 
discussions. 


ONE COMPANY THAT STAGES LIVE 
CONVENTIONS 


Take the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, for example. Al- 
though it holds conventions 
more frequently than, perhaps, 
any other concern, the meetings 
never lack interest. Even at the 
local offices each talk is illustrated 
with sketches or charts on _ its 
celebrated “pad.” This is in the 
form of large sheets of paper 
mounted on a six-foot pedestal. 
It takes the place of the black- 
board, which at a distance shows 
up too indistinctly. Red, green, 
yellow, black and blue chalk are 
used to make the sales points 
more emphatic and put the dra- 
matic punch behind their stofy. 

Then at headquarters the same 
firm has a special auditorium with 
various stereopticon machines to 
be used during conventions, It 
aims to alternate the method of 
graphic display in order to sus- 
tain the interest of the men. For 
instance, an entire morning session 
would not be devoted to motion- 
picture presentation. One set of 
sales arguments might be illus- 
trated in this way, another by 
charts, another by actual sales 
demonstrations. 

“These ‘demonstrations can be 
providing 
rehearsed. 


are _ carefully 
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In 322 high-class homes 


Cosmopolitan 1s read 
by 1042 persons 


People do not always apply a monetary standard to the things they 
like. The man who will cheerfully pay $2 for a seat at the theatre 
will hesitate about an extra penny on a newspaper. 


Particularly is this so about books and magazines. No matter how 
well-to-do a person may be, he will go to the greatest trouble to 
secure a copy from a friend rather than buy one for himself. 


And the more interesting the book or the magazine, the greater 
secondary circulation does it receive. 


That is why Cosmopolitan is begged, borrowed or ‘stolen to a 
greater extent than any other magazine. 


Even in the most fashionable communities, each copy of Cosmo- 
politan is read on the average by from three to four people. 


An actual poll of Cosmopolitan subscribers in such communities as 
Garden City, Bronxville, Morristown, Greenwich, Cambridge, 
Brookline, Jenkintown, Bryn Mawr, Oak Park, Evanston, Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena shows in 322 homes investigated that 
Cosmopolitan is read by 1042 persons (621 women and 421 men). 


Or an average of more than one man and nearly two women to 
each copy of Cosmopolitan. 


A magazine that can offer so great a surplus circulation among 
people of such exceptional “quality” is bound to have a surplus 
advertising value. 


—At least for such advertisers as can qualify with a product that 


appeals to exceptional people. 
Chiasats Ca A “4 


January Cosmopolitan will be the 
biggest ever. 


Will you be there? 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of the A.B. C. 
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There must be no amateurish 
bungling. At the convention last 
year the National Cash Register 
Company presented a_ specially 
written play showing the adapt- 
ability of modern merchandising 
systems to a run-down business. 
Special scenery showing a store 
interior, complete with fixtures, 
was constructed. This not only 
illustrated the various talking 
points in a striking way, but ap- 
pealed to the salesmen because 
of its originality. J. H. Patter- 
son himself took a prominent part 
in the play. 


MOTION PICTURES SHOW MANUFAC- 
TURING PROCESSES 


Other manufacturers use mo- 
tion-picture projecting machines 
for showing the process of man- 
ufacture. This is specially effect- 
ive with important raw materials, 
where it is not convenient to take 
the salesmen to the actual source 
of supply. It enables them to get 
a thorough grasp of their product 


from the early stages. Then dia- 
grams illustrating increase in 
sales and mottoes emphasizing 


sales points can be displayed to 
good advantage. A paint and var- 
nish manufacturer had samples 
of flaxseed, showing the process 
of crushing linseed oil, white lead 
“buckles” in metallic and corroded 
form, etc., with a practical deco- 
rator to test out various competi- 
tive brands. A maker of insecti- 
cides illustrated by stereopticon 
the life cycle of the potato-bug. 
The main thing is to dig up new 
things, keep the speakers to a 
set period so they will not ramble 
along and coach them in present- 
ing their story in the most graphic 
way. 

The writer was present at a 
drug-specialty convention, recent- 
ly, where the district manager, 
advertising manager and two of 
the best-posted representatives 
staged a tremendously impressive 
“act.” One impersonated a hard- 
nut druggist who offered every 
possible objection—typical criti- 
cisms the average salesman would 
run across in his travels. They 
followed a charted course, but 
nothing could keep the audience 
from passing slips containing em- 
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barrassing questions along to the 
“prospect” to spring upon the 
salesman. It was the hit of the 
convention, because it not only 
demonstrated certain fundamental 
things about the approach, method 
of presentation and use of the 
standard sales and advertising 
outfit, but brought out solutions 
to the very problems with which 
the traveler is confronted. Steno- 
graphic notes were taken of the 
dialogue, to be later distributed 
among the force. 

But don’t attempt such a sales 
demonstration unless you are sure 
of your ground—and don’t let it 
degenerate into a farce. 

Comfortable chairs should al- 
ways be provided at conventions. 
This may seem a little thing— 
but it has much to do with the 
attention the discussions will re- 
ceive. Provision should be made 
for proper ventilation. Several 
manufacturers have _ ten-minute 
recesses during the morning and 
afternoon sessions, with instruc- 
tions that smoking is permitted 
only at that time. 

Get variety in your conventions. 
Have something different each 
year. Appeal to the eye, as well 
as to the ear. Then the snoring 
of your. star salesmen will not 
disturb the session along about 
four o’clock. 


A. N. P. A.’s Window Display 
Week 


Last week was observed in many 
cities as International Newspaper Win- 
dow Display Week. This is the third 
event of the kind which has been con- 
ducted by the bureau of advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. The object of the bureau is 
to have retail dealers give window 
space for a display of branded products 
which are advertised in newspapers. 

While it is too early to determine 
how many cities participated, there were 
421 in which dealers had promised to 
co-operate in advance of the event as 
compared with a total of 385 last year. 
Newspapers behind the movement this 
year were over 600 in number. 


Mickem Now With Liberty 
Motor Cars 








R. W. Mickem, formerly advertising 
manager of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, is now advertising manager 
of the Liberty Motor Car Company of 
Detroit. 
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BRIDGEPORT 


The Wonder City of New England 


“The city calls and calls again 

And ever the call is for ‘More men.’ 

An island washed by a river of gold 

As its thousand products are bought and sold 
And a prince would envy the fortune paid 
Each week to the workers for their aid. 

And day and night the chimneys high 

Pour out more smoke to the clear blue sky.” 








Yes, it calls and these men are coming from every- 
where. 

The population statistics of Bridgeport show how 
the men are coming 

1890 1900° 1910 1916 1917 
48,886 70,996 102,054 160,000 (Estimated) ? 

Many come unsolicited because the awakening 
of Bridgeport is known throughout the country. 
Many of the great industries have established re- 
cruiting offices in the large manufacturing cities. 
But the cry is still for men, more men. 

Bridgeport’s prosperity, “An island washed by a 
river of gold,” is shown in many ways. -Postal fig- 
ures show an increase of 12 per cent, postal savings 
show an increase of one hundred and thirty per cent, 
and prosperity is shown by its growth in dollars for 
the assessors caught $21,000,000 of it. 

The Pay Roll: “A prince would envy the fortune 
paid”’—is more than one million two hundred 
thousand dollars ($1,200,000) weekly. 

If you have anything to sell to these good people 
of Bridgeport, advertise it in their favorite daily, the 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——Chicago——New Yor. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, 
MODERN AS A NEWSPAPER.J a 








Independent. 


T LEAST for the hour, The 

Great American Novel has ap- 

peared. Men worn out with 
watching have in their elder years 
turned hopeless, as William Dean 
Howells, and explained plausibly 
that the phenomenon was a vanity 
of expectation. 


. xx < xX * 

What the next generation or the 
college professors of this may think 
of it (for of course, “The Thirteenth 
Commandment” can have no perma- 
ment place in American literature 
until William Lyon Phelps has. rold 
the Yale freshmen what he thinks of 
it) has nothing to do with the fact 
that it is the novel of the hour—of the 
present day—and is written with a 
felicity of style, an artistry of meta- 
phor and simile, a keenness of 
thought and an accuracy of character 
delineation that may well keep it as 
one of the Great American Novels. 
It will sell well, too. That is chiefly 
bunk about novels being “too good” 
to sell. The main trouble is there 
aren’t many to buy. 


xx &KX 
‘The Thirteenth Commandment” 
1s modern as this morning’s paper, 
and ends with the picture of the 
riotous wealth that came with the 


tremendous profits from munition 
sales. But the spenders have not 
learned their lesson—not even from 
the distressing depression and 
stringency that preceded the boom 
when all suffered, and Leila was re- 
et 








Rupert Hughes in “The Thirteenth Commandment”, Which is 
“Thou Shalt Not Spend All Thoy Earnest.” 
the Novel of the Hour—A Splendid Picture of “Keeping up Ap. 
pearances” and Story of a Girl’s Efforts to be Economically 


Has Written 


duced wailingly to soiling her pre 
hands in her own dishwater. 

There is irony and dramatic m 
tery tn Mr. Hughes’s conclud 
chapters, following as they do w 
climactic force upon the humiliat 
of that mearpoverty which 
spenders fhought had taught the 
their lesson and an abiding resp¢ 
for the unwritten commandment. 
Similes and Allusions. 

The style texture is much | 
but more felicitous, than anythi 
Mr. Hughes has previously writte 
and it had then made him amo 
the most entertaining of the peop 
who write. 

No novelist in many, many yet 
has made, or attempted to mak 
such use of classical allusion 
particularly of biblical lore. for 
fective similes. He has shown, pé 
haps unintentionally, what streng 
and beauty of expression may be h 
from the Book, which the young gé 
eration scarcely reads and the olf 
seldom uses; though evetybo 
knows there is no other source ¢ 
fering so great wealth of vi 
similes and allusions. But since 
has been decided that Jehovah is 1 
vertebrate and that Moses wasn’t 1 
on geology, the Bible has waned 
a factor in literary style. In the u 
he has made of it, Mr. Hughes 
especially to be commended; for 
& novel so modern that use has be 
attempted with daring and effe 
with nothing less than mastery. 
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| Los Angeles “Th Times 


ER, la review in its issue of Sunday 
ust 13th O16 characterizer 
e Thirteenth Commandment 
Rupert ertalby | which appeared 
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The 


“Dark Horse” amon 
inquiries 
q | 
ADVERTISERS in magazines of city circulation are some- 
times surprised at getting so many inquiries from readers 
living on farms and in small towns—a class forming but a 
minor part of such magazines’ clientéle. 

This leads to the discovery that the rural demand is their 
overlooked best bet—the “dark horse” in the race. 

“If a little small-town circulation is so good, lots of it would 
be better,” they decide, and buy space in media like TODAY’s, 
where circulation is mainly, not incidentally, in towns of un- 
der 25,000 population. 

This is the history of many a sudden change in advertis- 
ing policy. 

Does your advertising in city media yield more country 


inquiries than you expected ? 


Today’s Magazine 


Circulation 900,000 Mostly in Small Communities 
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Shall the Advertising Depart- 
ment Handle Customers’ 


Complaints? 


Accounts That Have Been Won Back by Tactful Treatment 


By An Advertising Department Manager 


[* is pretty much agreed that 
the “velvet” accruing in any 
business is, most generally, from 
the continuation of old accounts, 
year after year. First orders, in 
the usual run of mercantile lines, 
are not in themselves productive 
of a net profit, and it would prove 
disastrous to a large majority 
of firms if they only handled an 
account one time. 

Thus the importance of retain- 
ing, in active condition, old ac- 
counts. 

On the face of it, that looks 
like a pretty useless statement, 
because every concern makes a 
strong fight for a continuity of 
accounts, and, as long as the deal- 
er is thoroughly satisfied—satis- 
fied as to the quality of the mer- 
chandise—satisfied as to terms, 
etc., and satisfied as to the treat- 
ment he receives from the house, 
there isn’t any great danger of 
his making a change. 

But (“buts” nowadays are 
about as frequent as “ifs”) does 
this ideal condition exist in any 
line of business? And, isn't 
there a continuous stream of 
kicks and flare-backs coming into 
every commercial office from cus- 
tomers who are dissatisfied from 
one cause or another? 

Yes. 

If you agree with me, then 
what department is the logical 
one to handle these disturb- 
ances? 

“Well,” you say, “let the credit 
department handle its own kicks 
—let the sales department handle 
its own individual complaints— 
and likewise allow every other de- 
partment to take care of its own 
burdens in this particular.” 

To this I say, “No, allow the 
advertising department to do this 
work.” 


I do not mean by this that the s 


advertising department is to be 
converted into a credit, sales, 
shipping, auditing, or any other 
department, but simply, when a 
customer gets fighting mad, 
writes all kinds of saucy letters, 
and threatens to quit the house 
for all eternity (and every busi- 
ness in existence receives just 
such letters), that the case then 
be turned over to the advertising 
department to smooth over. 

This presents, probably, a new 
line of work for the advertising 
department, but it is logical, not 
because the advertising manager 
possesses any more brains than 
the heads of any of the other de- 
partments, but because his train- 
ing is such that he is better able 
to see the other fellow’s point of 
view. The advertising man has 
learned to view his product from 
all angles, and this same ability 
can be adapted to the adjustment 
of differences with customers with 
a marked degree of success. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER KNOWS CUS- 
TOMER’S POINT OF VIEW 


There are some cases, of 
course, that no man under the 
sun can adjust amicably—some 
customers who are past redemp- 
tion—but I do contend that, in 
the majority of cases, if the com- 
plaining customer is turned over 
to the advertising’ manager, and 
he uses that same ability in see- 
ing the problem at issue from the 
customer’s viewpoint that he is 
accustomed to using in seeing his 
product from the  customer’s 
viewpoint, he can bring about a 
peaceable relationship. 

I believe that the most con- 
vincing argument that can be used 
is a practical demonstration of 
the facts as set forth—concrete 
cases, as it were. And, in this 
connection, I remember a_ short 
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time ago one of our customers in 
Tennessee returned a pair of 
shoes for credit. Examination 
showed to the satisfaction of our 
returned-goods man that the mer- 
chant was clearly not entitled to 
credit, as the shoe had been 
abused, and subjected to wear 
that should not be expected of a 
cheap shoe—$1.50 to the mer- 
chant. 

Our returned-goods man _ so 
wrote this customer, explaining 
fully our side of the question, but 
that seemed only to nettle the 
customer, and he fired back a red- 
hot declamation to the effect that 
he would never buy another dol- 
lar’s worth from us. 

This letter got to my desk all 
through mistake, but the final out- 
come showed that “fate” had 
played a hand. Here was a per- 
fectly good account on the way 
to the “has-beens”—all because 
of a difference of one dollar and 
fifty cents. 

I took the trouble to look into 
the matter, and after ascertaining 
the exact status of the case, 
wrote that customer quite at 
length. I viewed the case from 
his standpoint first, then switched 
around and told him our side over 
again, blending the two argu- 
ments—giving and taking—and 
signed the letter personally as 
advertising manager. A few days 
later a letter came to me from 
this firm, under personal cover— 
a regular love-letter it was—stat- 
ing that they saw the matter from 
a different angle. Now, every- 
thing is serene, and we are selling 
them as usual. 

In advertising, a large percent- 
age of failure to produce results 
is, as I see it, due to the inability 
of the advertiser to see his propo- 
sition through the eyes of his cus- 
tomers, and this self-same fail- 
ing, I believe, is the cause of such 
a large mortality of customers in 
many plants—the inability to see 
and handle the kick from the 
standpoint of the customer as well 
as the house. 

more recent experience in 
my department along this line 
would prove interesting. When 
we held our semi-annual sales 
convention the latter part of Feb- 
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ruary, one of our Kentucky. men 
was telling me of a large lumber 
corporation, operating several 
commissaries in his section, that 
he was unable to sell, and, in the 
usual salesman’s characteristic 
way, pictured to me what a big 
volume of business it would 
amount to in a year’s time if 
only he could get them lined up! 

“Well, Smith,” I said, “it’s up 
to you!” 

“Not exactly,” was his reply, 
“we used to sell them, but some 
years ago the house made the 
general manager mad, and while 
he likes me personally, he won’t 
allow his buyer to even look at 
the line.” 

Everybody in the business has 
had a salesman pull that kind of 
talk—salesmen seem to enjoy tell- 
ing you how much a merchant 
likes them personally, but won’t 
buy on‘ account of being miffed 
with the house, but in this case, 
Smith was dead right, as I dis- 
covered later. 

The history of the case is, that 
the man who is now general man- 
ager of the whole outfit was, at 
one time, one of the commissary 
managers, and while in that posi- 
tion a dispute arose between him’ 
and this company, in which we 
finally had to sue for an amount 
of $12.75, which was eventually 
charged off to profit and loss ac- 
count. 


“GIVE AND TAKE” CORRESPONDENCE 
WON THE DAY 


I took the name of this gentle- 
man and addressed him, under 
personal cover, under date of 
March 4th. No reply, and I fol- 
lowed this on March 14th—just 
ten days later, and this time I 
got it rubbed in good and plenty. 
Here is the reply in full: 

Yours of the 14th addressed to the 
writer received. In reply will say that 
the — Lumber Company had 
some dealings with you at one time 
which were not at all satisfactory; in 
fact, we thought you acted in a very 
unbusinesslike manner. and you put an 
account against us for a very small 
amount out for collection. We have a 
very pleasant connection for shoes, 
hence do not care to make a change. 

But that didn’t close the matter 
by forty feet. On March 28th, 
after I had had the time to get 
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“Be Prepared” 


Says the Government to the 
Country’s Machine Shops 


So it authorizes the American Machinist to 
carry out an important part of the pro- 
gram of National Preparedness. 


In the event of any future war in this 
country, the munitions industry must 
become our one great National industry. 
And the United States Government 
knows that this calls for a great wide- 
spread campaign of education, con- 
ducted for the purpose of showing 
American Machine Shops how to em- 
ploy Government methods in making 
munitions of war in private plants. 


The American Machinist, under Govern- 
ment supervision and authorized by 
the War and Navy Departments, is 
making a complete detailed study of 
the manufacture of U. S. munitions, 
and is presenting this detailed informa- 
tion to American Machine Shops. 


This Government act of throwing open the 
United States Arsenals and Navy 
Yards is revolutionary. And the fact 
that the American Machinist is the 
medium authorized to carry the mes- 
sage proves again its high standing and 
that it reaches the bulk of responsible 
men in the machinery industry. 


Does the American Machinist carry your 
advertising message? 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


10th AVENUE AND 36th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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the situation firmly fixed in my 
mind and outline my return at- 
tack, I covered the whole trans- 
action fully in quite a lengthy 
letter, all under personal cover to 
the general manager, giving and 
taking as usual. 

To this letter I had no response, 
and on April 10th I addressed 
him again as follows, marking the 
communication “personal”: 


Dear Mr. 

How do you feel after reading my 
letter of March 28th? Would you care, 
after my explanation, to look at our 
line? If a7 will be glad to have Mr. 
Smith see you at any time it suits your 
convenience. 

I trust that my letters to you have 
enabled you to lay aside any prejudice 
that you might have cereal toned 
this company, and that you are now 
ready to look forward instead of back- 
ward, and give us the pleasure of doing 
business with you. I assure you thai 
not only Mr. Smith, but every depart- 
ment of our business here is at your 
service. 

With my personal good wishes, and 
trusting that I may some day have the 
pleasure of a closer acquaintance with 
vou, I beg to remain. 





Note now the promptness in 
replying to this last letter, which 
was mailed April 10th. On April 
14th, this gentleman wrote me, 
and following is the first para- 
graph of his letter: 

Yours of March 28th and April 10th 
received. This is ‘ancient history’ with 
us, and we do not think it hardly neces- 
sary to discuss the matter. 

Nevertheless, he goes on to ex- 
plain the disputed account, and 
winds up his letter in the last 
paragraph by saying: 

As to buying shoes from you, the 
writer does not do any of the buying, 
but if your man can interest Mr. Baker 
it will be perfectly satisfactory with us, 
and Mr. Baker will look at his line any 
time he cares to go to our place. 

I contend this, that the credit 
department could not have pro- 
duced this result, purely from the 
fact that it was sore at having 
to charge off to profit and loss 
that $12.75, and couldn’t get over 
it. The returned-goods depart- 
ment couldn’t have made amends, 
because it was irrevocably set in 
its views about the merchandise 
being returned without just cause. 
But the advertising department, 
having no pre-conceived opinion 
on the subject, was able to weigh 
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and judge the case from both 
sides, and by using that analytical 
ability which I have already men- 
tioned, got back on the books a 
customer that, until this depart- 
ment interested itself, was as safe 
and sound in other waters as the 
fish that wiggles off your hook 
just as you are about to land him 
safely on the bank. 

I don’t make this statement 
with any egotism whatever, but I 
honestly believe that my depart- 
ment has justified its existence on 
just such “peace-making” work 
as this alone, leaving out of the 
argument altogether the work for 
which it was originally organized 
—advertising. 

Someone in every business has 
got to act as “peace-maker.” Usu- 
ally, and I guess it is true in al- 
most every instance, the heads of 
the various departments handle 
their own troubles, but this work 
should be centered in one depart- 
ment—particularly one man—and 
the advertising department, in my 
judgment, is the place. It is ac- 
customed to looking at the com- 
pany’s proposition from the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint, and thereby 
brings that element, sympathy and 
understanding, to the task of mak- 
ing a compromise. 





To Ventilate Instalment 
Circulation Methods 


George C. Cook, of the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, IIl., will tell 
for the first time about the Cook’s cir- 
culation methods before the Represen- 
tatives Club luncheon, to be held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, October 23. 
S. B. Ball, of the Stafford Subscription 
Agency, Brooklyn, will speak on instal- 
ment canvassing methods. : S. Chari, of 
the Frank Seaman Company, who for 
the past year and a half has been inves- 
tigating magazine circulation methods, 
will recite his experiences. Another 
speaker will devote himself to a criti- 
cism of the instalment method of get- 
ting subscriptions. 





Ad Course for Young Women 


Herbert Adley will conduct two 
courses in advertising at the Central 
Branch of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, New York, this fall 
and winter. The first course will take 
up sales letters and business correspond- 
ence, and the second advertising copy 
and layout. The first lecture was given 
October 18. 
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Facts Alone 
Show Buying 
Power 


» The difference between: 

lliers} bulk circulation and 
psy Trade-marked Circula- 
"tion is buying power 
shown by facts. 
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Behind Collier's Circula- 
tion Trade-mark are facts 
showing a richer and 

more compact market of 
readers with buying 
power than any general 
magazine can show—and 
you are welcome to these 
facts. 
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COL ht BR Ss 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
Circulation 941,000 Subscribers 776,000 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ° 
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It is not difficult for a good 
product to secure the 
approval of Good 
Housekeeping 

Bureau 














-Testinga , 
toilet cream 
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Quantitative analysis of a food product 
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Of Interest to Manufacturers 


ALTHOUGH the primary object of the work of 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health is a direct reader service, it is doing much 


eo oO 





Do these letters indicate an appreciation of the 


From a well-known 
New York agency: 


From a food prod- 
uct manufacturer 
planning national 
advertising. 


From an agent who 
very nearly leads the 
profession in the 
volume of advertis- 
ing handled an- 
nually: 


which is of vast importance to manufacturers. 


No clearer emphasis of this willing co-operation can 
be given than by quoting from three recent letters. 


“Some time ago, we asked you to get a re- 
port from Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health on ‘ 
a product we contemplated advertising. 





“It might interest you to know that this 
report prompted us to go no farther with 
this product. Thank you for the serv- 
ice.” 


“In your report on our product, you called 
attention to some statements on the label. 
It is true that these statements might 
well be changed. They were put on the 
label years ago. 


“We are planning to send you samples 
of a new label which we expect to use. 
Will you be good enough to comment 
upon it with any suggestions?” 


‘As I phohed you recently, we are await- 
ing your report on , before 
deciding whether to advertise. 

“Shall appreciate a word from you as 
soon as it can be had.” 


Bureau’s service to manufacturers ? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


A series about Good House- 
keeping readers and advertising, 
Next—“As a Buying Guide.”’ 
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311,636 of our 
subscribers are 
reported to be 


automobile owners. 
This leaves 710,194 


prospects. 


The Farm Journal 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Can Bad Copy Be Good? 


Some Successful Copy-Writers Whose Copy Is Not Successful 


By S. E. Kiser 


NE of the most successful 

copy-writers concerning whom 
I have any information writes 
almost the worst copy I have ever 
read, 

Please understand that I speak 
of this copy-writer as being “suc- 
cessful” because he makes his 
copy-writing pay. That, I assume, 
is his object, and that being so, 
he is successful. If his purpose 
were to write first-rate copy he 
would be a pitiable failure. 

The success of the copy-writer 
to whom I refer is due to his 
extraordinary ability as a sales- 
man. 

For I announce with all the 
solemnity of a discoverer that the 
price which a copy-writer gets for 
his, work is not in every case a 
correct gauge of the quality of 
his copy. When you hear of a 
copy-writer who is getting $20,000, 
$30,000 or $50,000 a year for his 
services you will be perfectly safe 
in concluding that he is the pos- 
sessor of superior ability—as a 
salesman. 

Such a copy-writer may know 
little about the rules of English 
composition; he may have the lit- 
erary style of a blacksmith; he 
may be unable clearly to express 
himself in print, but no matter, 
if he have that most profitable of 
all talents, salesmanship. 

A copy-writer who is widely en- 
vied by his less opulent brethren 
has amazed me by saying in type 
things that he did not mean and 
that belittled the worth of the 
product he intended to praise. 

According to rumor, which in 
this case probably is true, the 
copy-writer to whom I am refer- 
ring has an income (derived from 
his copy-writing) which is—but I 
must not be too explicit or I shall 
disclose his identity. 


COPY-WRITING THAT WON’T STAND 
ANALYSIS 


In a recently published piece of 


copy produced by this successful i 


writer I find the following para- 
graph: 

“But why pay more than thé 
Badger Red Top price for any 
pump, when you thus get the most 
effective and enduring service for 
all purposes ?” 

For obvious reasons I have 
changed the name of the article 
advertised. Otherwise the para- 
graph is copied literally. 

The Badger Pump Company 
(let us call it that for conveni- 
ence) paid many thousands of 
dollars to ask through the news- 
papers of the country why any- 
one should pay more for a pump 
than the price of the Badger Red 
Top, when, by paying a higher 
price than that asked for the 
Badger Red Top, one ‘got “the 
most effective and enduring serv- 
ice for all purposes.” 

Neither the high-priced copy- 
writer nor the manufacturer who 
paid the advertising bill wanted 
to make any such inquiry. It was 
just a case of not knowing how 
to make a plain statement in plain 
English. 

What the copy-writer and the 
advertiser meant to ask was: 

“But why pay more for any 
pump than the price of the 
Badger Red Top, when you can 
get from this pump the most 
effective and enduring service, 
etc. ?” 

A difference in which there is 
a noticeable distinction. 

One blunder of this kind might 
be attributed to. “a slip. of the 
pen;” but in another of the ad- 
vertisements prepared for the 
Badger Pump Company by the 
copy-writer to whom reference 
has been made, I find the follow- 
ing pellucid paragraph: 

“This, in line with Badger Pol- 
icy—which is to charge only its 
lowest cost of manufacture, no 
matter how much more price 
could be obtained for greater ef- 
ficiency developed from same ma- 
terials.” 
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Meaning that the Badger pump 
~ was made badly so that it might 
be sold cheaply—a statement to 
which the advertiser undoubtedly 
would have taken exceptions had 
he understood it. This, too, was 
in contradistinction to what the 
copy-writer meant. 

In another of the Badger Pump 
Company’s advertisements I find 
these statements : 

“More than fifty concerns now 
manufacture pumps. 

“We believe that every one of 
these makes as good pumps as he 
knows how, at the lowest cost his 
experience and facilities makes 
possible.” 

To confer sex upon a concern 
may be one of the privileges of a 
copy-writer who is able to sell 
his services for more than $1,000 
a week, but the advisability of ex- 
ercising such a privilege is, at 
least, open to question. 

In its extensive advertising the 
Badger Pump Company featured 
what was designated as the “Red 
Top Pump,” for which superior 
merits were claimed. It appears 
that this pump was received with 


exceptional favor by pump “con- 


sumers.” Employment of the 
word consumer as a synonym for 
purchaser or user always jars 
me; but it is too late, I suppose, 
to convince advertisers that peo- 
ple do not consume pumps or 
pulleys or even pianos, 

Owing, perhaps, to the success 
with which the “Badger Red Top 
Pump” was exploited other “red 
top” pumps were manufactured 
and offered for sale, a circum- 
stance which led the Badger 
Pump Company to publish a big 
advertisement for the purpose of 
warning mankind of the danger 
that lay in the acceptance of imi- 
tations. 

This advertisement, prepared 
by the copy-writer of the princely 
income, was promulgated under 
the heading—big and black: 

“All Red Top Pumps are Not 
Badger Pumps!” 

As Sherlock Holmes was in the 
habit of saying, “What do you 
make of that, doctor?” 

Many thousands of dollars 
were paid for the publication of 
that statement—a statement which 


was far from being what the ad- 
vertiser wished to have put in 
type. 

What a pity it is that so many 
of the people who write neglect to 
learn how to avoid putting words 
where they do not belong. 

The blunder of the high-priced 
copy-writer was akin to that of 
the woman who said: “We nearly 
all died laughing”—which would 
have been tragic if it had been 
true. 

Fortunately, she meant to say: 
“We all nearly died laughing.” 

One can forgive a chauffeur or 
a kitchen-maid for making the 
very common blunder that is be- 
trayed in the headline of the 
Badger pump advertisement; but 
when a man who is able to col- 
lect $2 a word for writing ad- 
vertising copy commits it, is there 
any excuse for him 

Every text-book on the writing 
of good English presents that 
particular solecism as a horrible 
example to be avoided. 

Yet I find it scattered through 
copy (not advertising copy alone) 
almost as freely as is its twin 
abomination “different than.” 

Words are the instruments with 
which a writer must perform his 
service. Is it not the first duty 
of one who engages in any trade 
or profession to learn to use cor- 
reoty the instruments adapted to 
itf 

The man who “practices” medi- 
cine, without being qualified to 
do so, is called a quack; but not 
all the quacks are medical quacks. 


CARELESS AGENCY WRITING 


I have before me a book pub- 
lished by one of the largest ad- 
vertising agencies in the United 
States. The object of this book, 
a pretentious-looking oné with an 
expensive leather binding, good 
paper and excellent letter-press, is 
to convince advertisers that they 
cannot hope to be served ade- 
quately or skillfully if they do not 
happen to be numbered among 
the clients of the agency which 
refers so modestly to its own 
capabilities. 

On almost every page of the 
book the importance of good copy 
is urged, and on almost every 
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page, too, I find a sentence that 
is constructed badly, a misuse of 
words, or some other violation of 
the rules of English grammar. 
Split infinitives are so plentiful 
as to lead one to believe that the 
writer must have had some cryp- 
tic purpose in permitting them to 
infest his paragraphs; “whom” 
is used with a reckless abandon 
that puts “which” to flight, and 
even that flagrant absurdity “these 
kind” slips in, to take its place 
with the rest of the mongrel 
phrases. 

“Those kind” and “these kind” 
are among the errors one finds 
most frequently in copy that is 
written by people who have neg- 
lected to learn the correct use of 
English. In the days when I was 
editing newspaper copy a reporter 
who had been out of college only 
a few months turned in a story 
which was marred by “these 
kind” and “those kind.” Wish- 
ing to do the young man a 
service, I called his attention to 
his errors, whereupon he asked, 


with what he intended to be cut- 
ting sarcasm: 

“What would you say;—them 
kind’ ?” 

People who return that kind of 
replies when they are advised of 
their mistakes are not likely to 
produce copy which needs no 
editing. 

Turning again to the book to 
which reference has been made, 
I find this sentence: 

“There are not forty advertising 
men in the United States who 
could write this kind of copy, 
even with the guidance our ex- 
haustive analysis of conditions 
supply.” 

I hope there are not forty ad- 
vertising men in America who 
would write that kind of copy; 
but. doubtless my hope is vain. 
The mistake in the sentence 
quoted occurs so frequently in 
advertising and other copy that 
more than forty men, probably, 
commit it. 

Another of the more common 
mistakes that careless or incom- 
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petent copy-writers make is found 
in this paragraph from an adver- 
tisement which proclaims the su- 
periority of a certain kind of 
underwear : 

“Tt is cut to fit, and unlike other 
knit garments does not have to 
be stretched into shape. There is 
no bagginess at one point or 
scantiness on the other, but in 
every line they are made to con- 
form to the figure.” 

I contribute the italics. Ob- 
viously, it cannot be “it” if “they” 
are twain. 

This, from a circular letter 
sent out by a publishing house, is 
* another ilustration of the differ- 
ence between idiomatic and idi- 
otic English: 

“Tt would be, well for each and 
every one to advise us of any 
understanding they may have not 
fully covered by their original 
contract with us; otherwise he 
cannot be sure that the same has 
been approved.” 

Aside from the faulty construc- 
tion exhibited here, we find that 
old, old eyesore “each and every 
one,” an absurdity that ought to 
be prohibited by law. 

From a double-page spread ad- 
vertising a well-known wine, let 
us say, I take the following sen- 
tence: 

“This is because it is so sen- 
sible a wine, so free from any 
heavy or ‘heady’ feeling, even 
after drinking more freely than 
usual.” 

As if a wine were addicted to 
the habit of drinking or could 
have sensations or were likely to 
be sensible, even with the benefit 
of good advice! 

If I have exhibited what may 
seem t0 be undue severity in 
pointing out the faults of other 
writers, it is because I am in love 
with my profession. I cannot re- 
main unconcerned when I see 
grammar violated and _ rhetoric 
outraged. I am a believer in the 
principle that whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well. 

We would not be willing to ad- 
mit the right of a man who did 
not know how to drive a nail or 
use a saw to call himself a car 
penter. Why, then, should we ac 
cept as a writer one who is un 


acquainted with the rules govern- 
ing the proper use of words? 
Writing, it seems to me, is a 
profession of sufficient dignity 
and importance to warrant mas- 
tery of its technique by évery 
man or woman who adopts it. 


DISCOUNTING INTELLIGENCE 


There are those who insist that 
“it is more important to put ‘the 
punch’ into copy than to write 
good English.” That might be 
true if it were possible. I don’t 
believe a written statement can be 
more forceful because it contains 
an error of grammar than it 
would be if it were grammatically 
correct, and I will not accept in- 
sistence upon good English as a 
sign of small-mindedness, how- 
ever the plea that it should be so 
considered may serve the unedu- 
cated and incompetent. 

I am sure that the reader who 
is conscious of bad construction 
or any other absurdity in a piece 
of copy will not be convinced by 
it, no matter how heavy its 
“punch” may be. 

Deliberately to put out badly 
written copy merely because’ it 
happens to have what is supposed 
to be a sledge-hammer quality is 
to discount the intelligence of 
people who are expected to read 
it. 

I cannot conclude this article 
without offering a tribute to the 
many advertising copy-writers 
who are doing excellent work. 
Such faults as I have pointed out 
are by no means common in ad- 
vertising as it is done to-day. 

The copy-writers, who by rea- 
son of their ability as salesmen, 
are able to “put over” poor stuff 
constitute a very small minority. 

You may find in the advertising 
pages of the magazines English 
that is by no means inferior to 
that which constitutes the “lit- 
erary” sections. Indeed I am in- 
clined to believe that for lucid, 
forthright English the average 
advertisement will be found to 
have a noticeable advantage over 
the average story or contributed 
article. 

Which is one of my reasons for 
being proud to be listed as a 
writer of advertising copy. 
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Cost - per - Sale 


E carried several comparatively 
small advertisements for a cer- 
tain concern last Spring. Before 
the September issue went to press on July 
fifteenth we received maximum copy from 
him —used in only two other publications. 

He said it was because the percentage of 
sales from THE Propte’s Home JourNaAL 
inquiries was higher than from any other 
magazine on his list. 

Do you keep records of cost-per-sale as 
well as of cost-per-inquiry? If you can’t 
do it, may we tell you what has been dis- 
covered by several men who can and do? 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 746 
subscribers in Wichita, Kansas, exclusive of newsdeal- 
ers’ sales; 53 ‘‘ subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 213 sub- 
scribers in Cumberland, Md., exclusive of newsdealers’ 
sales; 26 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 
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Can Bad Copy Be Good? 


Some Successful Copy-Writers Whose Copy Is Not Successful 


By S. E. Kiser 


NE of the most successful 

copy-writers concerning whom 
| have any information writes 
almost the worst copy I have ever 
read, 

Please understand that I speak 
of this copy-writer as being “suc 
cessful” because he makes his 
copy-writing pay. That, I assume, 
is his object, and that being so, 
he is successful. If his purpose 
were to write first-rate copy he 
would be a pitiable failure. 

The success of the copy-writer 
to whom I refer is due to his 
extraordinary ability as a sales- 
man. 

For I announce with all the 
solemnity of a discoverer that the 
price which a copy-writer gets for 
his, work is not in every case a 
correct gauge of the quality of 
his copy. When you hear of a 
copy-writer who is getting $20,000, 
$30,000 or $50,000 a year for his 
services you will be perfectly safe 
in concluding that he is the pos- 
sessor of superior ability—as a 
salesman. 

Such a copy-writer may know 
little about the rules of English 
composition ; he may have the lit- 
erary style of a blacksmith; he 
may be unable clearly to express 
himself in print, but no matter, 
if he have that most profitable of 
all talents, salesmanship. 

A copy-writer who is widely en- 
vied by his less opulent brethren 
has amazed me by saying in type 
things that he did not mean and 
that belittled the worth of the 
product he intended to praise. 

According to rumor, which in 
this case probably is true, the 
copy-writer to whom I am refer- 
ring has an income (derived from 
his copy-writing) which is—but I 
must not be too explicit or I shall 
disclose his identity. 


COPY-WRITING THAT WON’T STAND 
ANALYSIS 


In a recently published piece of 
copy produced by this successful = 


writer I find the following para- 
graph: 

“tut why pay more than the 
Badger Red Top price for any 
pump, when you thus get the most 
effective and enduring service for 
all purposes?” 

For obvious reasons I have 
changed the name of the article 
advertised. Otherwise the para- 
graph is copied literally. 

The Badger Pump Company 
(let us call it that for conveni- 
ence) paid many thousands of 
dollars to ask through the news- 
papers of the country why any- 
one should pay more for a pump 
than the price of the Badger Red 
Top, when, by paying a higher 
price than that asked for the 
Badger Red Top, one got “the 
most effective and enduring serv- 
ice for all purposes.” 

Neither the high-priced copy- 
writer nor the manufacturer who 
paid the advertising bill wanted 
to make any such inquiry. It was 
just a case of not knowing how 
to make a plain statement in plain 
English. 

What the copy-writer and the 
advertiser meant to ask was: 

“But why pay more for any 
pump than the price of the 
Badger Red Top, when you can 
get from this pump the most 
effective and enduring service, 
etc. ?” 

A difference in which there is 
a noticeable distinction. 

One blunder of this kind might 
be attributed to. “a slip of the 
pen;” but in another of the ad- 
vertisements prepared for the 
Badger Pump Company by the 
copy-writer to whom reference 
has been made, I find the follow- 
ing pellucid paragraph: 

“This, in line with Badger Pol- 
icy—which is to charge only its 
lowest cost of manufacture, no 
matter how much more price 
could be obtained for greater ef- 
ficiency developed from same ma- 
terials.” 
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Meaning that the Badger pump 
was made badly so that it might 
be sold cheaply—a statement to 
which the advertiser undoubtedly 
would have taken exceptions had 
he understood it. This, too, was 
in contradistinction to what the 
copy-writer meant. 

In another of the Badger Pump 
Company’s advertisements I find 
these statements: 

“More than fifty concerns now 
manufacture pumps. 

“We believe that every one of 
these makes as good pumps as he 
knows how, at the lowest cost his 
experience and facilities makes 
possible.” 

To confer sex upon a concern 
may be one of the privileges of a 
copy-writer who is able to sell 
his services for more than $1,000 
a week, but the advisability of ex- 
ercising such a privilege is, at 
least, open to question. 

In its extensive advertising the 
Badger Pump Company featured 
what was designated as the “Red 
Top Pump,” for which superior 
merits were claimed. It appears 


that this pump was received with 


exceptional favor by pump “con- 
sumers.” Employment of the 
word consumer as a synonym for 
purchaser or user always jars 
me; but it is too late, I suppose, 
to convince advertisers that peo- 
ple do not consume pumps or 
pulleys or even pianos. 

Owing, perhaps, to the success 
with which the “Badger Red Top 
Pump” was exploited other “red 
top” pumps were manufactured 
and offered for sale, a circum- 
stance which led the Badger 
Pump Company to publish a big 
advertisement for the purpose of 
warning mankind of the danger 
that lay in the acceptance of imi- 
tations. 

This advertisement, prepared 
by the copy-writer of the princely 
income, was promulgated under 
the heading—big and black: 

“All Red Top Pumps are Not 
Badger Pumps!” 

As Sherlock Holmes was in the 
habit of saying, “What do you 
make of that, doctor?” 

Many thousands of dollars 
were paid for the publication of 
that statement—a statement which 


INK 


was far from being what the ad- 
vertiser wished to have put in 
type. 

What a pity it is that so many 
of the people who write neglect to 
learn how to avoid putting words 
where they do not belong. 

The blunder of the high-priced 
copy-writer was akin to that of 
the woman who said: “We nearly 
all died laughing’—which would 
have been tragic if it had been 
true. 

Fortunately, she meant to say: 
“We all nearly died laughing.” 

One can forgive a chauffeur or 
a kitchen-maid for making the 
very common blunder that is be- 
trayed in the headline of the 
Badger pump advertisement; but 
when a man who is able to col- 
lect $2 a word for writing ad- 
vertising copy commits it, is there 
any excuse for him? 

Every text-book on the writing 
of good English presents that 
particular solecism as a horrible 
example to be avoided. 

Yet I find it scattered through 
copy (not advertising copy alone) 
almost as freely as is its twin 
abomination “different than.” 

Words are the instruments with 
which a writer must perform his 
service. Is it not the first duty 
of one who engages in any trade 
or profession to learn to use cor- 
rectly the instruments adapted to 
its 

The man who “practices” medi- 
cine, without being qualified to 
do so, is called a quack; but not 
all the quacks are medical quacks. 


CARELESS AGENCY WRITING 


I have before me a book pub- 
lished by one of the largest ad- 
vertising agencies in the United 
States. The object of this book, 
a pretentious-looking one with an 
expensive leather binding, good 
paper and excellent letter-press, is 
to convince advertisers that they 
cannot hope to be served ade- 
quately or skillfully if they do not 
happen to be numbered among 
the clients of the agency which 
refers so modestly to its own 
capabilities. 

On almost every page of the 
book the importance of good copy 
is urged, and on almost every 
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page, too, I find a sentence that 
is constructed badly, a misuse of 
words, or some other violation of 
the rules of English grammar. 
Split infinitives are so plentiful 
as to lead one to believe that the 
writer must have had some cryp- 
tic purpose in permitting them to 
infest his paragraphs; “whom” 
is used with a reckless abandon 
that puts “which” to flight, and 
even that flagrant absurdity “these 
kind” slips in, to take its place 
with the rest of the mongrel 
phrases. 

“Those kind” and “these kind” 
are among the errors one finds 
most frequently in copy that is 
written by people who have neg- 
lected to learn the correct use of 
English. In the days when I was 
editing newspaper copy a reporter 
who had been out of college only 
a few months turned in a story 
which was marred by “these 
kind” and “those kind.” Wish- 
ing to do the young man a 
service, I called his attention to 
his errors, whereupon he asked, 


with what he intended to be cut- 
ting sarcasm: 

“What would you say—‘them 
kind’ ?” 

People who return that kind of 
replies when they are advised of 
their mistakes are not likely to 
produce copy which needs no 
editing. 

Turning again to the book to 
which reference has been made, 
I find this sentence: 

“There are not forty advertising 
men in the United States who 
could write this kind of copy, 
even with the guidance our ex- 
haustive analysis of conditions 
supply.” 

I hope there are not forty ad- 
vertising men in America who 
would write that kind of copy ; 
but doubtless my hope is vain. 
The mistake in the sentence 
quoted occurs so frequently in 
advertising and other copy that 
more than forty men, probably, 
commit it. 

Another of the more common 
mistakes that careless or incom- 
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petent copy-writers make is found 
in this paragraph from an adver- 
tisement which proclaims the su- 
periority of a certain kind of 
underwear : 

“Tt is cut to fit, and unlike other 
knit garments does not have to 
be stretched into shape. There is 
no bagginess at one point or 
scantiness on the other, but in 
every line they are made to con- 
form to the figure.” 

I contribute the italics. Ob- 
viously, it cannot be “it” if “they” 
are twain. 

This, from a circular letter 
sent out by a publishing house, is 
‘ another ilustration of the differ- 
ence between idiomatic and idi- 
otic English: 

“Tt would be well for each and 
every one to advise us of any 
understanding they may have not 
fully covered by their original 
contract with us; otherwise he 
cannot be sure that the same has 
been approved.” 

Aside from the faulty construc- 
tion exhibited here, we find that 
old, old eyesore “each and every 
one,” an absurdity that ought to 
be prohibited by law. 

From a double-page spread ad- 
vertising a well-known wine, let 
us say, I take the following sen- 
tence: 

“This is because it is so sen- 
sible a wine, so free from any 
heavy or ‘heady’ feeling, even 
after drinking more freely than 
usual.” 

As if a wine were addicted to 
the habit of drinking or could 
have sensations or were likely to 
be sensible, even with the benefit 
of good advice ! 

If I have exhibited what may 
seem to be undue severity in 
pointing out the faults of other 
writers, it is because I am in love 
with my profession. I cannot re- 
main unconcerned when I see 
grammar violated and_ rhetoric 
outraged. I am a believer in the 
principle that whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well. 

We would not be willing to ad- 
mit the right of a man who did 
not know how to drive a nail or 
use a saw to call himself a car- 
penter. Why, then, should we ac- 
cept as a writer one who is un- 
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acquainted with the rules govern- 
ing the proper use of words? 
Writing, it seems to me, is a 
profession of sufficient dignity 
and importance to warrant mas- 
tery of its technique by every 
man or woman who adopts it. 


DISCOUNTING INTELLIGENCE 


There are those who insist that 
“it is more important to put ‘the 
punch’ into copy than to write 
good English.” That might be 
true if it were possible. I don’t 
believe a written statement can be 
more forceful because it contains 
an error of grammar than it 
would be if it were grammatically 
correct, and I will not accept in- 
sistence upon good English as a 
sign of small-mindedness, how- 
ever the plea that it should be so 
considered may serve the unedu- 
cated and incompetent. 

I am sure that the reader who 
is conscious of bad construction 
or any other absurdity in a piece 
of copy will not be convinced by 
it, no matter how heavy its 
“punch” may be. 

Deliberately to put out badly 
written copy merely because’ it 
happens to-have what is supposed 
to be a sledge-hammer quality is 
to discount the intelligence of 
people who are expected to read 
it. 

I cannot conclude this article 
without offering a tribute to the 
many advertising copy-writers 
who are doing excellent work. 
Such faults as I have pointed out 
are by no means common in ad- 
vertising as it is done to-day. 

The copy-writers, who by rea- 
son of their ability as salesmen, 
are able to “put over” poor stuff 
constitute a very small minority. 

You may find in the advertising 
pages of the magazines English 
that is by no means inferior to 
that which constitutes the “lit- 
erary” sections. Indeed I am in- 
clined to believe that for lucid, 
forthright English the average 
advertisement will be found to 
have a noticeable advantage over 
the average story or contributed 
article. 

Which is one of my reasons for 
being proud to be listed as a 
writer of advertising copy. 
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Cost - per - Sale 


E carried several comparatively 
small advertisements for a cer- 
tain concern last Spring. Before 
the September issue went to press on July 
fifteenth we received maximum copy from 
him —used in only two other publications. 

He said it was because the percentage of 
sales from THE Propie’s Home JourNAL 
inquiries was higher than from any other 
magazine on his list. 

Do you keep records of cost-per-sale as 
well as of cost-per-inquiry? If you can’t 
do it, may we tell you what has been dis- 
covered by several men who can and do? 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 











THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 746 
subscribers in Wichita, Kansas, exclusive of newsdeal- 
ers’ sales; 53 ‘‘ subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 213 sub- 
scribers in Cumberland, Md., exclusive of newsdealers’ 
sales; 26 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 
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A Slight Change in Follow-Up That 
Made a Great Difference 


A Six-Page Letter Was Boiled Down to One Page in Ingenious Fashion 


By J. P. Wilson 


[F a man walked up and told 
you that he made a six-page 
letter ‘into one page, but still sent 
out six sheets of paper—and if 
he further told you that he made 
a formal letter of acknowledg- 
ment a big business-producer, you 
would first of all ask him, “How 
do you beat the anti-narcotic law?” 
The second query would be as to 
the nature of the dope. 

However, nothing is impossible 
in these unexpected days. The 
above little ideas were not only 
pulled off, but, as events have 
proved, pulled off profitably. A 
heretofore follow-up that seemed 
to be nothing more than a waste 
of time and money was turned 
into a live, order-pulling medium 
with hardly a change in the word- 
ing. And in the second case, 
a printed letter acknowledg- 
ing a sale was turned into a posi- 
= selling power. Let’s recapitu- 
ate. 


AN AWKWARD LETTER MADE 
GRACEFUL 


A Middle West concern selling 
a preparation to farmers. some 
time ago called on an advertising 
agency for help. The copy this 
concern was using was pulling 
fairly well. On the other hand, 
cashing in on inquiries was like 
driving a nail in a plank with a 
sponge. In these days when so 
many selling talks are boiled 
down to a few words it came as 
a surprise to the agency to learn 
that the first letter sent out com- 
prised six pages—and each page 
of unusual length. 

It. is natural to infer that the 
agency man cast a dark look at 
the extra-long six pages. Like a 
wise copy-writer, he said nothing 
until he had read every word of 
the six pages. Then he said: 

“I don’t see how we can trim 
this down, do you?” 


To which remark the advertis- 
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ing manager of the offending six- 
pager registered despair. 

But there is always a silver lin- 
ing to a poor follow-up, and after 
the copy-man had blazed a trail 
up and down the office carpet, 
turned over those dreary six 
pages six- thousand times, the 
great inspiration touched his gray 
matter with its magic wand. The 
copy-man and everybody else 
agreed it was impossible to cut 
down on the length of the text. 
This was due to the nature of the 
proposition, its many uses, direc- 
tions, instructions and_ selling 
talk. The letter started on the 
first page with an acknowledg- 
ment of the inquiry, then the sell- 
ing talk, general uses and direc- 
tions. The “Very truly yours” 
came in at the bottom of the sixth 
page, with the “Order at once” 
line just above it. 

Understand, it was impossible 
to cut down on the length. So 
the copy-man did a little recon- 
struction. The first page was 
made into a complete letter with 
the signature of’ the sales man- 
ager at the bottom of this first 
page. In the final paragraph of 
the letter proper attention was 
drawn to the fact that the pages 
following “contained complete in- 
formation and instructions.” Men- 
tion was also made that “it will 
be advisable to keep this valuable 
information, etc., so that you will 
be prepared when your order ar- 
rives.” Assuming, of course, that 
the farmer would order. 


MAKING A RECEIPT DO DOUBLE DUTY 


This change, while hardly any 
change at all, except for switch- 
ing the signature from the sixth 
to the first page, made a consider- 
able difference in sales, so much 
so that the concern in question 
began to believe that the agency 
held the original key to success. 
At any rate, and not so long after, 
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the agency was informed that the 
concern in question felt that 
farmer agents would boost sales 
faster than anything else. At the 
same time it was not deemed ad- 
visable to change the advertising 
copy, owing to the big quantity of 
printed follow-up matter, etc., on 
hand. According to the quantity 
and the average. volume of in- 
quiries, it looked as though it 
would take a year or more before 
copy could be changed. 

The agency suggested that some 
additional advertising be done, 
appealing to farmers on an 
agency basis. This suggestion 
was overruled, as an additional 
appropriation was not possible at 
the time. The copy-man was 
called into the conference and 
asked if he thought an additional 
paragraph on the six-pager deal- 
ing with the agency angle was ad- 
visable. 

He thought not. Neither did 
the second and final follow-up 
seem to offer the opportunity to 
talk “agency.” At the bottom of 
the concern’s mailing literature 
was a multigraphed acknowledg- 
ment of an order. This read: 
Dear Sir: : 

We thank you for your order fort 


This has gone forward to you 
to-day per —, 


The copy-man pondered over 
this receipt, and finally he de- 
cided to take advantage of it in 
the following manner: 


Dear Sir: 
We thank you for your order for 
Same has gone forward to you 

to-day per 

You will find you have made an ex- 
cellent purchase, as is as im- 
portant to successful farming as any one 
other item. As a protection against dis- 
ease among your livestock, hogs and 
poultry, it has no equal. As a pre- 
servative for fence posts, silos, barns, 
and other woodenware around the farm 
- — will save you many times its 
cost each year. 

A thought has just occurred to us. 

How would you like to turn your 
spare time into money by acting as our 
representative in your county? By 
introducing and taking orders for ———— 
you can make a handsome profit. 

If you are interested in this offer, 
write us and we will gladly send you 
our agency prices and _ particulars. 
Should you care to accept the agency, 
and it means lots of money for your 
spare time, you can take as much ter- 
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ritory as you wish in your vicinity, 

Or the entire county. 

If you decide to accept this offer, we 
will make you our exclusive represen- 
tative. You can readily see there is 
lots of money to be made as our rep- 
resentative. 

Think it over. In the meantime we 
again thank you for your order and 
trust you will avail yourself of this 
opportunity. 

Very truly yours. 

In three months since the ac- 
knowledgment letter has been 
used for double purposes, sixty 
agents have been started. The 
change in the six-page letter alone 
resulted in an increase of sales 
by over twenty per cent against 
inquiries answered with the old 
letter. In addition to the best 
class of agents, “living  testi- 
monials,” it has not cost one cent 
to start over sixty farmers selling 
this product in spare time. These, 
of course, will be increased with 
sales. Advantage is also taken in 
the acknowledgment letter to give 
the product a further boost, even 
though the sale has been made. 
This is done to enthuse the 
farmer and prepare him for the 
agency proposition. 

It might be argued that the 
agency idea might have been used 
in any of the letters preceding 
the sale, or at least in the final 
follow-up as a lever to either 
make a sale or interest the farmer 
in selling the product to others. 
This would, however, have given 
the farmer the cue to write in, 
secure agency prices, and then get 
a supply at the agency price. The 
big idea, and the one likely to do 
this proposition the most good, 
was the securing of “living testi- 
monials” to act as agents. 


Agency for Bethlehem Spark 
Plugs 


The Silvex Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., maker of Bethlehem Spark 
Plugs, has appointed as advertising 
agent George W. Edwards & Company, - 
Philadelphia. 


Incorporate as Publishers’ 
Representatives 


Walter B. Stark & William S. Chris- 
tie, Inc., has been organized in New 


York to represent the Home Pattern 
Company, Bennett Publishing Company 
and May Manton Pattern Company. 
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Lord & Thomas Cr 


No. 17. linmaiiea 


What is Imagination, so cited as a business 
asset? 


Certainly it is not a dreamer’s dream. 


The architect, when he plans a 40-story 
structure, has every line and detail pictured 
in advance. 


The engineer, when he spans a chasm, first 
ascertains the strength requirements of a 
million separate parts. 


They see the end, and mark the way there, 
before one step is taken. For they know that 
deviation is expensive. 


So should it be in business, and in adver- 
tising. 

Haphazard efforts lead in many different 
ways. To gain a goal, one’s every effort 
should aim directly at it. 


In advertising, more than most lines, one 
needs imagination. But it must be trained. 


As in architecture and engineering, it must 
be the picture of a man who knows. 


Such a man can see the end because he 
has seen it often. And he knows the way. 


The picture is essential. One must have 
in mind—perhaps years in advance—exactly 
what he aims at. And every move must fit 
the end, else the act is wasted. 


A difficult thing, but vital in advertising, 
is to keep in one direction. 


Zig-zag paths are long. 


This is the seventeenth of a series of business creeds to be published in Printers’ Ink 
by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card form address 
Lord & as, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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For Busy Executives | 


A CALENDAR §$showing 
last month, this month and Ee 
next month all at one : 
glance; of great conve- 
nience in busy offices. 


STRONG figures, clearly visible 
across large rooms; current month 
in bold black, past and next 
months in lighter tone. 


This is the American Litho- 
graphic Company’s Calendar, 
which has been widely praised - 
fa] for practicability. 








































Sent Gratis to Business Men 


A new 1917 Calendar will be 
sent in December, with our 
New Year Compliments, to 
business men requesting it on 
their letterheads, before Nov- 
ember 15th. 


AMERICAN 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Creators of Colorgraphicy/ rtising : , 
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Wishing to Save Time 


Comments from Prominent Firms 


(Representative of hundreds of letters) 


‘...The American Lithographic Co. has done itself 
proud this year...a most seasible and practical 
calendar arrangement for every day business use; 


a corker ! PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
Shirley, Mass.” 


‘... The very fine business calendar. . .is a cracker- 
jack and if you can spare us one more we shall 


be glad to have it. JOSEPH CAMPBELL CO., 
Campbell’s Soups, Camden, N. J. 


“,.a must unusual calendar...I thank and com- 
pliment you. Its convenience, usefulness and 
attractiveness certainly do meet with my approval 


and it shall hold a place i in my office. 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
Fine Writing Papers, Pittsfield, Mass." 


‘...very remarkable calendar. ..an ingenious con- 
struction to an advanced idea. ..the three months 
idea is so particularly useful. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Scott’s Emulsion 
Bloomfield, N. J.” 











‘...very attractive, very convenient and we enjoy 


having it greatly. FLORENCE MBG. CO. 
rophylactic Tooth Brush, Florence, Mass."’ 


‘.. exceedingly unique and valuable. . .a fine piece 
of lithography. THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. | 


range, N. J. 


, of our operating department, asks 
for s several of sar calendars. He stated that he 


would be willin ay for them. 
HERCULE Pd DER CO., Wilmington, Del.” 








*...a work of art of the most useful type for ad- 
vertising Ad asc 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh.” 


‘hope you will get ome ~~ same kind next year. 
ARA SILK MILLS 
wNorth Tonawanda, N. Y." 


COMPANY 


ing - Ash Ave. ang Lagat St. New York City 
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One Million Women’s 
Eyes on Your Product 


OME women in small towns, of 10,000 
population and under, are more recep- 
tive to advertising than women in 

large cities—have less to divert their inter- 


ests—see less bargain offerings. 


Goodwill with over 1,000,000 small town 
women, through whom the buying is done 
for over three-quarters of the family necessi- 
ties and luxuries, can be quickly secured 
for your propuct through the Advertising 
Columns of HOME LIFE. 


Write for interesting facts— 


9 0). Peale 


Advertising Manager 


HomeE LIFE 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 


1,000,000 Circulation—Rare Now $3. 50.40" 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT KASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J. WuLLs, Vice- i 
Chicago, 111. 1182 B’way, New York, ¥, 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. t5sY 


epenaaie Purchasing Power” 


NN 

















Advertising to Offset Bad Trade 
Conditions 


How the Business in Keiser Cravats Was Built in the Face of a Satur- 
ated Market 


OMETIMES it happens that 

the reasons a concern gives 
for not advertising are the very 
best reasons in the world why it 
ought to advertise. Take the 
cravat industry, for example. 
For years-the makers of men’s 
neckties when approached on the 
subject of consumer advertising 
have replied substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“Trade conditions won’t permit 
us to advertise. This industry is 
peculiar. It is chaotic and un- 
stable to a degree which prevents 
the establishment of trade-marked 
lines on a solid foundation. Any- 
body who possesses a few dollars 
of capital can become a ‘maker’ 
of neckwear through the agency 
of one of the many neckwear 
contractors, who do a large 
business with individuals who 


peddle the finished product about 
among the retail trade, largely by 


personal solicitation. There are 
upwards of 200 regularly estab- 
lished neckwear manufacturers in 
New York City alone, and of 
course nobody knows how many 
embryo ‘makers,’ and _ together 
these keep. the market demoral- 
ized all the time. There is no sta- 
bility of production; no standards 
of price or value. Overproduc- 
tion is a chronic condition, and 
the market is saturated. Under 
such circumstances consumer ad- 
vertising is out of the question.” 

First and last it is probable 
that dozens of concerns have ad- 
vanced these reasons for not ad- 
vertising a line of men’s neck- 
wear. At least one _ concern, 
however—James R. Keiser, Inc., 
New York—has seen if them the 
very best of reasons why a line 
of neckwear should be advertised, 
and the results have amply justi- 
fied its logic. Against the hawk- 
ers of contract-made neckwear 
with the eternal appeal of low 
. price to the dealer, it has raised 
the bulwark of a standard of 


value which is recognized by the 
consumer. Instead of yielding to 
trade conditions, it has largely 
overcome them by building a 
structure of consumer and dealer 
good will which cannot be under- 
mined by unknown merchandise 
“at a price.” The story of Keiser- 
Barathea Cravats is not particu- 
larly spectacular, but it is highly 
suggestive none the less, as show- 
ing how advertising may serve to 
counteract the effects of bad trade 


Keiser Cravats 


A NATIONAL STANDARD 


JAMES R. KEISER, lac. 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 28th’ Street, New York 


TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING AIMS TO GUIDE 
DEALER IN SELECTION OF THE RIGHT 
MERCHANDISE 


conditions, and may build up a 
stable and prosperous business in 
the face of a saturated market. 
Mr. Keiser’s first move, prior 
to the inauguration of the adver- 
tising campaign or the adoption 
of a trade-mark, is significant. He 
cast about for a line of goods 
which would have recognizable 
merit in the eyes of the consumer; 
goods which would not readily 
pull out of shape, or crease, or 
show pin-holes, or fray at the 
edges. Neckwear is subjected to 
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just about the hardest use of any 
item in a man’s wardrobe, and 
Mr. Keiser took pains at the start 
to produce a product which would 
bear out the claims of the adver- 
tising. The origin of the trade- 
mark is traceable directly to this 
effort, for the first goods to be 
advertised were made from a 
particularly close weave of silk 
known in the trade as “barathea.” 
Later on other weaves were 
added to the line, but the adver- 
tising at first concentrated upon 
the peculiar excellence of the 
barathea weave. 

The consumer campaign began 
in 1901, in the street-cars of New 
York City. Mr. Keiser made one 
of the first long-time contracts 
for street-car advertising on rec- 
ord—for eleven years—and his 
copy has been in the cars con- 
tinuously ever since. 

This New York publicity has 
done immeasurable good in the 
actual increase of business, and 
in the prestige which has accrued. 
A New York reputation is invalu- 
able. It helps the sales through- 
out the country and acts as a 
strong factor in getting distribu- 
tion. 

“In carrying out our plan of 
country-wide advertising,’ said 
Mr. Keiser, “we used the street- 
cars, daily papers, weekly and 
monthly magazines, including the 
college periodicals, theater and 
other programs, and a large body 
of advertising literature furnished 
by us to the dealer for individ- 
ual distribution among his cus- 
tomers. But the street-cars have 
been our main reliance and we 
are doing practically no other 
consumer advertising now.” 

The work on the dealer is an 
item of outstanding significance in 
the Keiser organization. To be- 
gin with, there are no quantity 
discounts to any buyer, no matter 
how large he may be. In his 
early experience Mr. Keiser 
learned that such discount did 
not make for fair treatment. But 
there is another important rea- 
son. Dealers who bought large 
assortments for seasonal require- 
ments naturally stocked most 
heavily on lines they thought 
would sell most readily. They 


usually guessed right. But when 
a hole was made in their assort- 
ments, they would re-order just 
enough to fill the gaps—and then 
demand the same discount on 
such short orders .as they had 
enjoyed on the original purchase. 
With this preliminary under- 
standing the way has been cleared 
for intensive co-operation, and it 
is one cardinal principle to help 
dealers in every way possible to 
stock right, to know styles and 
modes, and to sell what they have 
bought. This policy of sticking 
close to the dealer has aided 
greatly in increasing sales and 
adding new dealer-customers. A 
clincher with.the dealer is the 
fact that prices on these cravats 
are well maintained—not by any 
specific dictum, but by well-di- 
rected, quiet suggestion, and by 
avoiding connection with price- 
cutters. Margins range from 
25 to 33 1-3 per cent. Dealers 
seem to feel that such margins 
actually realized are better than 
some apparently wider ones which 
sometimes are not realized. 


CO-OPERATION IN TRADE-PAPERS 


The trade-papers which reach 


the haberdasher have been a 
mainstay from the start. Even 
more thought has been devoted 
to the preparation of the copy 
and illustrations in these medi- 
ums than has been given to the 
consumer advertising. This be- 
cause it is so necessary to post 
dealers in advance on styles and 
modes. Not merely are styles in- 
dicated and modes foreshadowed, 
but silks which are peculiarly 
suitable to the newest shapes are 
illustrated. Hence, this advertis- 
ing is always aimed to guide the 
dealer toward the making of a 
fortunate selection so that he may 
make a good clean-up every sea- 
son. 

Unlimited care is devoted to the 
preparation of cuts. Early in the 
work it was discovered that no 
photographer could be trusted to 
make suitable pictures in his 
studio. Something was always 
lacking from such reproductions. 
So the picture-man comes to the — 
salesrooms and _ snaps_ cravats 
which are tied correctly and 
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Industry a-whir in 


FACTORIES, foundries, 
machine shops and ship- 


Canada building yards in Canada 


are working day and night to turn out orders. Never before 
in all the country’s history has industry been under such heavy 


pressure. 

The making of munitions for the Allies has diverted to a very 
considerable degree many a factory from the manufacture of 
its usual product. Thus has been thrown on other factories a 
doubled and quadrupled burden. Also the difficulty of obtain- 
ing manufactures aforetime imported has vastly stimulated do- 
mestic production. 

Machinery is being purchased to an extraordinary extent to re- 
lieve the condition of man shortage brought about by the en- 
listment of over 300,000 men for overseas service. The in- 
creased facilities for manufacturing thus provided is resulting 
in new enterprises. This enlarged productive capacity is causing 
Canada to enter the arena of world trade. 


The point is: those who supply the needs of factories, 
foundries, machine shops and ship-yards do well to 





by) solicit business through 
’s Technical P 
MacLean’s Technical Papers 
Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing News Power House 
The Canadian Foundryman Marine Engineering of Canada 


These four exclusive mediums serve immensely important 

fields which are indicated by their respective names 
The circulation of each of these four publications is most thorough and has been 
made .so by persistent solicitation through the mails and by salaried representa- 
tives, a strong staff of whom are maintained all the year round. (The publishers 
have 14 publications in all—see list below.) Subscribers pay cash and full price. 
Circulations are national. Monthly Export Numbers of Canadian Machinery are 
sent abroad. P 
The minimum page rates in these four mediums are as follows: 

Frequency Minimum poge rate 





SP MRCMIMUMENOEN 4% 0o.cs d3.cuWas acetal waee weve Weekly $19. 

RO REMI Ge ag io Wie. Wie kare. 6 dea he 6 a8 ‘ Monthly 35.00 
The _Canadian Foundryman. Monthly 16.65 
Marine Engineering in Canada.... .. as Monthly 20.85 


Type page in each measures 3 cols. x 2% x 10 inches 
HE employment of these publications of influence as vehicles of 


A appeal gives you a salesman always close up to the man or men 
with the power of selection and decision. Solicit, therefore, known and unknow> 
prospects in Canada through these exclusive and soundly circulated mediums. 


MacLean’s Fourteen Publications 


Grouped according to class are as follows: 


Six Retailers’ Newspapers Five Technical Mediums 
he Canadian Grocer Canadian Machinery 

Hardware & Metal The Power House 
Dry Goods Review The Canadian Foundryman 
Men’s Wear Review Marine Engineering in Canada 
Bookseller & Stationer Printer & Publisher 
The Sanitary Engineer Two Magazines, 

One Commercial Newspaper MacLean’s Magazine 
The Financial Post of Canada The Farmer’s Magazine 


Copies and advertising rates on application 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and London, Eng. 
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mounted most painstakingly in 
light adjusted to bring out all 
effects. The result is that unusu- 
ally happy effects are produced 
by simple black and white, though 
-colored inserts, generally double- 
page spreads, are frequently used 
in trade-papers. ; 
Prices are frequently named in 
the ads to dealers—not specifical- 
ly, but by range. The thought 
is not to promote direct orders, 
but to keep the line definitely be- 
fore the dealers so they are ready 
for the salesman, and there are 
twenty-five to thirty salesmen who 
gridiron the country constantly. 


COMPLETE WINDOW DISPLAYS IN 
SHOWROOMS 


The importance of attractive 
window displays is brought home 
to visiting buyers the moment 
they enter the Keiser salesrooms 
in New York. A number of store 
fronts, with real show windows 
and a door in the center, are 
built into the walls of. the sales- 
rooms. In thyse windows cra- 
vats are displayed in a beautiful, 
tasteful way. All the newest 
wrinkles in window display give 
buyers the ideas which are find- 
ing favor in the larger cities. 

The company has made exten- 
sive use of a_ booklet, rather 
expensively. gotten up, showing 
styles of cravats, etc., and giv- 
ing a dress chart which indicates 
the proper cravat for all formal 
and informal occasions. Millions 
of paper envelopes have been dis- 
tributed to dealers, bearing the 
dealer’s imprint as well as an ad 
for the company. Dealers use 
these envelopes to enclose cravats, 
gloves, hosiery and other small 
items from their stock, and they 
help promote the company’s good- 
will with the dealer and at the 
same time serve to get an adver- 
tising message to the consumer. 

Many dealers throughout the 
country advertise Keiser cravats 
in the street-cars and in the 
newspapers. The company fur- 
nishes the cards: and electros. 
Window cards, store hangers, 
signs and such aids are furnished 
—and what is more important, are 
pretty generally used. There is 
nothing very unusual about the 


company’s methods in this respect 
—except that it has all been ac- 
complished in a field which was 
“demoralized” and with a product 
which “couldn’t be advertised” 
successfully because of trade 
conditions. 

That is the important point in 
the story, and it is worth em- 
phasizing once again. Unstable 
and demoralizing trade conditions 
may be the best of reasons why 
a business should build upon the 
solid foundation of consumer 
good will. 


American Advertising in 


Russian Papers 

Twelve Russian newspapers, published 
in Moscow, Petrograd and_ smaller 
cities of Southern Russia and Siberia, 
have been selected by the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, to carry advertising of American 
products. It is planned to obtain the 
co-operation of a sufficient number of 
American manufacturers and exporters 
to make possible the publication of an 
entire page made up exclusively of 
American advertising. 


Winfield B. Milnor in Agency 


Work 


Winfield B. Milnor has been appointed 
office manager of the Philadelphia office 
of the McLain-Hadden-Simpers Com- 
pany. He was formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of Lever Bros. Co.; for 
eight years was assistant manager of 
the advertising department of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, and 
later represented Hearst’s Magazine in 
the Southern territory. 


“Arts and Decorations” 
Changes Ownership 


Dexter W. Hewitt, president of the 
Black Publishing Company, New York, 
has purchased Arts and Decorations, 
published in the same city. Albro C. 
Gaylor, who has been advertising man- 
ager of Arts and Decorations for five 
years, has been appointed general man- 
ager of El Anuario Universal, a publi- 
cation reaching Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


Ninth Year of Y. M. C. A. 
Course 


The Detroit Technical Institute (Y.M. 
C. A.) will open its advertising course 
for the ninth year October 30. Louis 
A. Pratt, of the Louis A. Pratt Adver- 
tising Company, is director of the work. 
The course consists of lectures and in- 
struction covering a period of twenty- 
four weeks. 
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Financial matters and auto- 
mobile matters are of like in- 
terest to people of better-than- 
average earning power. 


So it’s altogether natural that 
a financial department and an 
automobile department should 
prove the most popular special 
departments of a periodical 
going to subscribers who pay 
for that periodical five times 
the average subscription price 
of the fifty magazines of 
largest circulation. 


Our 420,000 pay us over $2,100,000 
a year to get Leslie’s every. week. 
113,000 of them are executives of 
businesses rated in Dun’s or Brad- 


street’s. 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly N 
Ks pater Sed oe 











Motoring on the Pike’s Peak Highway—From Leslie’s 
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The Post- 
ntelligencer 


SEATTLE - - WASHINGTON 














Its Growth and Strength Demonstrated 
by Circulation Figures 
Submitted to Uncle Sam 


HE Seattle Post-Intelligencer presents all facts prom- 
inently in connection with its circulation for its readers 
and advertisers. It is proud of the semi-annual state- 
ments made to the government, because they bespeak 
strength and growth—CONTINUOUS STRENGTH 
AND GROWTH-and disclose unmistakably the hold this 
newspaper has upon its clientele. It is foremost in its 
field. No other paper in the North Pacific Coast section can 
show so substantial a circulation in QUALITY and 
QUANTITY as the Post-Intelligencer possesses and holds. 


The cost of newspaper production is high—abnormally high. From 
the East, for months past, have gone warnings to conserve the white 
paper (news print) supply and avoid waste. The Post-Intelligencer, 
however, did not need such warning. It had no waste to be re- 
duced. It was printing no papers to be scattered on the highways 
and byways and finally to reach the junk dealers by the tohs, but 
confined its circulation to its actual buyers and readers. All news- 
papers have since, by force of emergency, in varying degree, 
adopted a similar policy and curtailed the waste formerly counting 
as circulation. By keeping its business—its steadily increasing and 
expanding business—upon a business basis—a fair basis as to 
papers printed and circulated—the Post-Intelligencer has thus all 
along—not under compulsion of an emergency, but month in and 
month out—dealt in absolute fairness with its advertisers, given 
them the actual circulation attested by its claims and the full quid 
pro quo for every dollar of advertising revenue received. Its books 
have ever been open; its methods never concealed. So it is that it 
has had something to be proud of in the sworn statements going 
periodically to the government and the detailed analytical reports 
made by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, of which it is a member. 


Look at the Accompanying Figures. Scrutinize Them Closely. 
Therein You Will Find Evidence of Strength and Growth— 
INCREASING STRENGTH AND STEADY GROWTH. 
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Government Statements for Four Years 


ON A ONE-CENT BASIS 
Six months ended Oct. 1, 1912 
Six months ended April 1,. 1913 
Six months ended Oct. 1, 1918 
Six.months ended April 1, 
Six.months ended Oct. 1, 1914 
Six months ended April 1, 1915 


ON A TWO-CENT BASIS* 
Six months ended Oct. 1, 1915 


Six months ended April 1, 1916 
Six months ended Oct. 1, 1916 


SEPTEMBER CIRCULATION 
Average daily circulation, Sept., 1916 
Average Sunday circulation, Sept., 1916 
* The increase in the price of the Post-Intelligencer took effect March 1, 1915, 


It will be seen by these figures that in a year and a half on a two-cent basis, 
made necessary by newspaper conditions, the Post-Intelligencer has regained the 
circulation it formerly had on a one-cent basis, and that it has gained 5,000 readers 
in six months. 











O ADVERTISERS—After you have given attention to these 
figures, so convincing of strength and growth, read these 


following few words: 


Bear in mind that the Post-Intelligencer, in the period covered by 
these government statements, has transferred its circulation from 
a one-cent to a two-cent basis. Other prominent newspapers have 
done likewise, but none with so small an immediate loss, and an 
aggregate loss so quickly overcome, as experienced by the 
Post-Intelligencer. It was said it could not be done in Seattle, in 
the face of penny competition. But it has been done. And pub- 
lishers of other cities are marveling at the achievement. It evi- 
dences in cold, hard facts the hold the Post-Intelligencer has and 
maintains upon its newspaper constituency, and that discriminating 
readers—home readers—find it worth the price and are willing to 
contribute to its success along with the advertiser. 


The Post-Intelligencer indulges in no circulation quarrels with 
its contemporaries. It wishes them well. But it is proud of its 
growing circulation and the splendid public support it receives, 
and honestly believes that it is offering you—the advertiser—far 
and away the best medium available in Seattle or in the entire 
North Pacific Coast country. A newspaper with such a circula- 
tion, and upon such a bona-fide- basis, cannot fail to produce the 
best possible results. 


A. S. TAYLOR, Publisher. SCOTT C. BONE, Editor. 


Eastern Representatives: 
WM. J. MORTON CO., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WM. J. MORTON CO,., Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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There Is An Expert 
Paper Man Near You 


In every important advertis- 
ing center you will find a 
Bermingham & Seaman office. 
The representatives there are 
men who know the “‘ins’’ and 
“outs” of the manufacture 
and proper uses of paper. 










No matter whether your re- 
quirements are for 5,000,000 
catalogues or 500 envelope 
stuffers you will receive the 
same painstaking attention. 





You will make no mistake 
when you turn your paper 
requirements over to 
Bermingham & Seaman. They 
are the exclusive agents for 
some of the biggest mills on 
the continent—they control 
vast sources of supply, and 
they know the meaning of 
service. That is why they are 
what they are—the fastest 
growing paper concern in the 
country. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
New York - Chicago 


St. Louis Buffalo Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Detroit Philadelphia 
























































Improved Methods Insure Use of 
Dealer Helps 


Second Article of a Series Describing Dealer Material Going Out This 
Fall—and How It Is Going Out 


N the matter of wasted dealer 

helps, the sins of the manufac- 
turer are too often blamed on 
the dealer. A manufacturer will 
tell you that dealer helps may be 
all right in some lines, but dealers 
in his line are such ingrates and 
blockheads that they haven’t the 
brains to use what he sends them. 
But if you inquire, the dealer 
will invariably tell you that if the 
manufacturer would send him 
something he could use, he would 
be glad to use it. 

A big percentage of the waste 
in dealer helps is directly due to 
the egotism which flourishes in so 
many advertising de- 
partments. Some 
member of the de- 
partment gets an idea. 
It has no connection 
with any other phase 
of the company’s ad- 
vertising, it is just 
an idea. A_lithog- 
rapher is called in, 
and in due time 
the completed pieces 
are all ready to go 
out to the dealer. 
The bright young 
man who conceived 
the great idea frank- 
ly admits that it 
is the best dealer 
piece that has ever 
been sent ont to any 
dealer by any manu- 
facturer. His boss, 
who hired him, proudly takes the 
piece over to the sales manager and 
receives that gentleman’s congratu- 
lations on what a wonderful 
judge of men he is. The piece is 
shown to several solicitors, who 
unanimously agree that it is the 
best ever, and the advertising 
manager decides it is so good 
that they will “just save time” 
and stick a few in every ship- 
ment. 

Needless to 


say, advertisers 


who work on this plan will soon ‘i 


be found in the ranks of the con- 
cerns who “tried dealer helps 
once and found they didn’t pay— 
the dealers didn’t appreciate what 
we were doing for them.” 

As a matter of fact, there need 
be no more waste in distributing 
dealer helps than there is in any 
other form of advertising—but it 
can’t be done by guesswork, or 
it can’t be left to the third assist- 
ant. It is unfortunately true that 
a great many advertisers who 
would not think of buying adver- 
tising space without an A. 
report, a publisher’s circulation 
analysis, and perhaps an inde- 
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A WINDOW CUT-OUT, EASILY SET UP, THAT DISPLAYS 


THE PRODUCT 


pendent investigation, will spend 
thousands of dollars on dealer 
helps without any thought as to 
the conditions which must be met. 
They make no effort to link up 
store advertising with their other 
advertising, and quite often their 
advertising agent does not know 
what dealer pieces they are get- 
ting out until they see them in the 
dealers’ windows. 

It is a significant fact that most 
of the forward steps seen in this 
season’s dealer-helps are a prod- 
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uct of advertiser-agency co-op- 
eration. It seems as though ad- 
vertisers who have been getting 
out their own dealer-helps year 
after year are growing stale. 
There is little noteworthy about 
their materials. On the other 
hand, the material being sent out 
by advertisers who work close to 
their agents has marked signs of 
distinctiveness and seems to fit 
closely into some _ preconceived 
general scheme. 

Illustrating the thought which 
some agents are giving to this 
phase of advertising, a Chicago 
agent who has gotten out no less 
than seven distinct dealer-help 
campaigns for clients this fall, 
said: “We have been able to dou- 
ble the results from one advertis- 
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STETSON DEALER FOLDERS ARE “zoNneED.”’ 


PRINTERS’ INK 












after his requisition had been 
O.K.’d by the salesman covering 
the route. 

“It was evident on the face of 
it that the weakness of this ad- 
vertiser’s. methods of distributing 
dealer-helps was his failure to 
pave the way for it by creating 
the right kind of an impression in 
the dealer’s mind. The material 
meant nothing to the dealer but 
so much cardboard and ink. We 
overcame this to a large meas- 
ure this year by featuring 
the 1917 window display in page 
space in the company’s magazine 
advertising, and then taking every 
care that the dealer would be well 
informed about this’ advertising 
before he received the window 
material.” 
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THE TEXAS DEALER GETS FOLDERS EXPLOITING 


FAVORITE TEXAS STYLES-—-OU PER CENT OF THE STETSON APPROPRIATION 
GOES INTO DEALER MATERIAL OF THIS KIND 


ing campaign by co-ordinating the 
magazine advertising with the tie 
up in the local store. This adver 
tiser came to us this spring and 
told us he was not satisfied with 
the co-operation he was getting 
from his dealers. They would not 
use expensive window trims that 
h: was them He had 
found in a number of stores that 
packages of SOO of envel 
ope folder ent the 
dealer had never a rete h A been 
opened and that material costinme 
produce 


sending 


more 
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fifty and ixty cent to 
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As a matter of fact the agent 
has discovered nothing new. 
Three years ago Printers’ Ink 
ran a story urging this very thing 

an article by Joseph Schaffner 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Val 
entine & Company's inside front 
magazine cover in colors, playing 
up their new window display, i 
till fresh in the minds of most 
advertising men. Hut for all that 
the agent put his fnger on a fact 
advertisers ought to 
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The stamp of approval—the seal of con- 
fidence, the mark of appreciation, call it 
what you will, that attaches to a newspaper 
which merits and wins, is sooner or later 
emphatically manifested. 
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The Post- 


Intelligencer | 


SEATTLE - - WASHINGTON 


Its Growth and Strength Demonstrated 
by Circulation Figures 
Submitted to Uncle Sam 


t jem Seattle Post-Intelligencer presents all facts prom- 





inently in connection with its circulation for its readers 

and advertisers. It is proud of the semi-annual state- 
ments made ‘to the government, because they bespeak 
strength and growth—CONTINUOUS STRENGTH 
AND GROWTH-—and disclose unmistakably the hold this 
newspaper has upon its clientele. It is foremost in its 
field. No other paper in the North Pacific Coast section can 
show so substantial a. circulation in QUALITY and 
QUANTITY as the Post-Intelligencer possesses and holds. 


The cost of newspaper production is high—abnormally high. From 
the East, for months past, have gone warnings to conserve the white 
paper (news print) supply and avoid waste. The Post-Intelligencer, 
however, did not need such warning. It had no waste to be re- 
duced. It was-printing no papers to be scattered on the highways 
and byways and finally to reach the junk dealers by the tohs, but 
confined its circulation to its actual buyers and readers. All news- 
papers have since, by force of emergency, in varying degree, 
adopted a similar policy and curtailed the waste formerly counting 
as circulation. By keeping its business—its steadily increasing and 
expanding business—upon a business basis—a fair basis as to 
papers printed and circulated—the Post-Intelligencer has thus all 
along—not under compulsion of an emergency, but month in and 
month out—dealt in absolute fairness with its advertisers, given 
them the actual circulation attested by its claims and the full quid 
pro quo for every dollar of advertising revenue received. Its books 
have ever been open; its methods never concealed. So it is that it 
has had something to be proud of in the sworn statements going 
periodically to the government and the detailed analytical reports 
made by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, of which it is a member. 


Look at the Accompanying Figures. Scrutinize Them Closely. 
Therein You Will Find Evidence of Strength and Growth— 
INCREASING STRENGTH AND STEADY GROWTH. 
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Government Statements for Four Years 
ON A ONE-CENT BASIS 





Six saetiths ended (ets. 1, 201B si oi. ooh e508. EERE . 48,460 
Six: WOMEN. CTIGOG FAOEH. Ty TONS sic ccc cece cass baeseWesaes 49,425 
Six PINON ORE Rs ES TOUR eo ic cc's hicce cae sew'de ods veeae 52,555 
Six.months ended April 1, 1914......0....cccccsescesessonve 53,826 
Sik GEMee ONG PGE, By NOU 6s. isso wise cess sae ecns owe 54,570 
Six months ended: Avril 1, 19188) 00.68 co iba evewdeoe 51,409 
ON A TWO-CENT BASIS* 
Six supenthis enGed Oct.) 1) F086. i ince vedsctnsitieestenses 42,162 
Six months ended April 1, 1916.0) 606.0 650d. vevedecceers 43,807 
Six months ended Oct. 1, 1916.................... 48,441 
SEPTEMBER CIRCULATION 
Average daily circulation, Sept., 1916............... 47,693 
Average Sunday circulation, Sept., 1916............. 65,258 


* The increase in the price of the Post-Intelligencer took effect March 1, 1915, 


It will be seen by these figures that in a year and a half on a two-cent basis, 
made necessary by newspaper conditions, the Post-Intelligencer has saened the 
circulation it formerly had on a one-cent basis, and that it has gained 5,000 readers 
in six months, 








O ADVERTISERS—After you have given attention to these 
figures, so convincing of strength and growth, read these 
following few words: 


Bear in mind that the Post-Intelligencer, in the period covered by 
these government statements, has transferred its circulation from 
a one-cent to a two-cent basis: Other prominent newspapers have 
done likewise, but none with so small an immediate loss, and an 
aggregate loss so quickly overcome, as experienced by the 
Post-Intelligencer. It was said it could not be done in Seattle, in 
the face of penny competition. But it has been done. And pub- 
lishers of other cities are marveling at the achievement. It evi- 
dences in cold, hard facts the hold the Post-Intelligencer has and 
maintains upon its newspaper constituency, and that discriminating 
readers—home readers—find it worth the price and are willing to 
contribute to its success along with the advertiser. 


The Post-Intelligencer indulges in no circulation quarrels with 
its contemporaries. It wishes them well. But it is proud of its 
growing circulation and the splendid public support it receives, 
and honestly believes that it is offering you—the advertiser—far 
and away the best medium available in Seattle or in the entire 
North Pacific Coast country. A newspaper with such a circula- 
tion, and upon such a bona-fide- basis, cannot fail to produce the 
best possible results. 


A. S. TAYLOR, Publisher. SCOTT C. BONE, Editor. 


Eastern Representatives: 
WM. J. MORTON CO., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WM. J. MORTON CO., Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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There Is An Expert 
Paper Man Near You 


In every important advertis- 
ing center you will find a 
Bermingham & Seaman office. 
The representatives there are 
men who know the “‘ins’’ and 
“outs” of the manufacture 
and proper uses of paper. 



























No matter whether your re- 
quirements are for 5,000,000 
catalogues or 500 envelope 
stuffers you will receive the 
same painstaking attention. 


You will make no mistake 
when you turn your paper 
requirements over to 
Bermingham & Seaman. They 
are the exclusive agents for 
some of the biggest mills on 
the continent—they control 
vast sources of supply, and 
they know the meaning of 
service. That is why they are 
what they are—the fastest 
growing paper concern in the 
country. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
New York - Chicago 


St. Louis Buffalo Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Detroit Philadelphia 

































Improved Methods Insure Use of 
Dealer Helps 


Second Article of a Series Describing Dealer Material Going Out This 
Fall—and How It Is Going Out 


N the matter of wasted dealer 

helps, the sins of the manufac- 
turer are too often blamed on 
the dealer. A manufacturer will 
tell you that dealer helps may be 
all right in some lines, but dealers 
in his line are such ingrates and 
blockheads that they haven’t the 
brains to use what he sends them. 
But if you inquire, the dealer 
will invariably tell you that if the 
manufacturer would send him 
something he could use, he would 
be glad to use it. 

A big percentage of the waste 
in dealer helps is directly due to 
the egotism which flourishes in so 
many advertising de- 
partments. Some 
member of the de- 
partment gets an idea. 
It has no connection 
with any other phase 
of the company’s ad- 
vertising, it is just 
an idea. A_lithog- 
rapher. is called in, 
and in due time 
the completed pieces 
are all ready to go 
out to the dealer. 
The bright young 
man who conceived 
the great idea frank- 
ly admits that it 
is the best dealer 
piece that has ever 
been sent out to any 
dealer by any manu- 
facturer. His boss, 
who hired him, proudly takes the 
piece over to the sales manager and 
receives that gentleman’s congratu- 
lations on what a wonderful 
judge of men he is. The piece is 
shown to several solicitors, who 
unanimously agree that it is the 
best ever, and the advertising 
manager decides it is so good 
that they will “just save time” 
and stick a few in every ship- 
ment. 

Needless to 


say, advertisers 


who work on this plan will soon i 


be found in the ranks. of the con- 
cerns who “tried dealer helps 
once and found they didn’t pay— 
the dealers didn’t appreciate what 
we were doing for them.” 

As a matter of fact, there need 
be no more waste in distributing 
dealer helps than there is in any 
other form of advertising—but it 
can’t be done by guesswork, or 
it can’t be left to the third assist- 
ant. It is unfortunately true that 
a great many advertisers who 
would not think of buying adveér- 
tising space without an A C. 
report, a publisher’s. circulation 
analysis, and perhaps an inde- 





A WINDOW CUT-OUT, EASILY SET UP, THAT DISPLAYS 
THE PRODUCT 


pendent investigation, will spend 
thousands of dollars on dealer 
helps without any thought as to 
the conditions which must be met. 
They make no effort to link up 
store advertising with their other 
advertising, and quite often their 
advertising agent does not know 
what dealer pieces they are get- 
ting out until they see them in the 
dealers’ windows. 

_ It is a significant fact that most 
of the forward steps seen in this 
season’s dealer-helps are a prod- 











uct of advertiser-agency co-op- 
eration. It seems as though ad- 
vertisers who have been getting 
out their own dealer-helps year 
after year are growing. stale. 
There is little noteworthy about 
their materials. On the other 
hand, the material being sent out 
by advertisers who work close to 
their agents has marked signs of 
distinctiveness and seems to fit 
closely into some _ preconceived 
general scheme. 

Illustrating the thought which 
some agents are giving to this 
phase of advertising, a Chicago 
agent who has gotten out no less 
than seven distinct dealer-help 
campaigns for clients this fall, 
said: “We have been able to dou- 
ble the results from one advertis- 
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STETSON DEALER FOLDERS ARE “ZONED.” 


PRINTERS’ INK 





after his requisition had been 
O.K.’d by the salesman covering 
the route. 

“It was evident on the face of . 
it that the weakness of this ad- 
vertiser’s. methods of distributing 
dealer-helps was his failure to 
pave the way for it by creating 
the right kind of an impression in 
the dealer’s mind. The material 
meant nothing to the dealer but 
so much cardboard and ink. We 
overcame this to a large meas- 
ure this year by featuring 
the 1917 window display in page 
space in the company’s magazine 
advertising, and then taking every 
care that the dealer would be well 
informed about this’ advertising 
before he received the window 
material.” 
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THE TEXAS DEALER GETS FOLDERS EXPLOITING 


FAVORITE TEXAS STYLES—60 PER CENT OF THE STETSON APPROPRIATION 
GOES INTO DEALER MATERIAL OF THIS KIND 


ing campaign by co-ordinating the 
magazine advertising with the tie- 
up in the local store. This adver- 
tiser came to us this spring and 
told us he was not satisfied with 
the co-operation he was getting 
from his dealers. They would not 
use expensive window trims that 
h: was sending them. He had 
found in a number of stores that 
packages of 500 or more envel- 
ope folders which he had sent the 
dealer had never as much as been 
opened, and that material costing 
fifty and sixty cents to produce 
was thrown into the back room to 
be used for starting the fire later 
on. The situation was peculiarly 
distasteful, because all of the ma- 
terial had been distributed only at 
the dealer’s request, and only 





As a matter of fact the agent 
has discovered nothing new. 
Three years ago Printers’ INK 
ran a story urging this very thing 
—an article by Joseph Schaffner, 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Val- 
entine & Company’s inside front 
magazine cover in colors, playing 
up their new window display, is 
still fresh in the minds of most 
advertising men. But for all that, 
the agent put his finger on a fact 
that more advertisers ought to 
take seriously to heart when lay- 
ing plans for next year’s cam- 
paign. Instead of letting the 
agency prepare the magazine copy 
on one hand, and the advertiser 
prepare the dealer campaign on 
the other, there should be a link- 
ing-up of the two. And you will 
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The stamp of approval—the seal of con- 
fidence, the mark of appreciation, call it 
what you will, that attaches to a newspaper 
which merits and wins, is sooner or later 
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emphatically manifested. 





THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
has won first place among the 
newspapers of its great and 
thriving city, and in the won- 
derfully prosperous states of 
LOUI ISTANA and MISSIS- 
SIPPI of which its home city is 
the metropolis, the commercial, 
industrial, and social center. 


pie by little, peti; surely, 
NEW ORLE 

is Teac to the foe: ” toviard 
into leadership. The recent 
pub reports of all NEW 
ORLEANS newspapers, as re- 
quired by the Government, tell 
the story far better than we 
could tell it here. If you 
haven’t seen them, ask us for 
copies of them. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
leads ’em all. 


The publisher of THE NEW 
ORLEANS’ ITEM, knowing 





his field and alive ‘to its re- 
quirements, realized years ago 
what, is now evident to many 
wise national advertisers: That 
the SOUTH was not and would 
not become a great magazine- 
reading section. 


Year a year the ee, de cpert. 
ments of 

ORL TANS PEM have been 
strengthened, a magazine stand- 
ard in quality of special local 
articles adopted, undesirable _ 
questionable advertising 
cluded, and a SUNDAY v ITEM 
built up which serves the mil- 
lions of people in its trade ter- 
ritory more surely and effectively 
than do all the standard maga- 
zines of America combined. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
is the big, live, wideawake news- 
paper of the NEW ORLEANS 
of TODAY. . d 
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usually find that some of the 
agent’s ideas are along new lines 
and strike a distinct note—the 
very work of an advertising agent 
keeps him thinking ahead of the 
procession, whereas most of us 
think just a bit behind it. One 
example of this is the campaign 
of the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flake Company. The striking 
dealer helps being put out by E. 
& Z. Van Raalte, the veiling peo- 
ple, is still another case in point. 
These Van Raalte enlarge- 
ments, which were discussed in 
the first article of 
this series, have 
worked out most 
successfully as 
space-getters, be- 
cause they had 
novel and unique 
features, which are 
the best possible 
guarantee that 
dealer helps will 
be used. They are 
similar in charac- 
ter to those of the 
Eastman Kodak 
Company. Speak- 
ing of these, the 
Eastman Kodak 
Company declares 
that they have 
proved to be by 
far the most suc- 
cessful dealer 
helps ever used. 
“We make these 
enlargements in 
various sizes,” 
reads the Eastman 
letter, “some as 
large as 40x70 
inches. We find 
them great win- 
dow-getters. We 
endeavor to select 
highly attractive 
subjects, and vary 
them so that some 
show the charac-. 
ter of the work 
secured with an 
amateur equip- 
ment, and others 
tell the story of 
the recreation to 
be had with a 
Kodak.- We find 
without exception 
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A SLIDE DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS THAT 
PRODUCED AN UNUSUAL DE- 
MAND FOR SLIDES 


that dealers are always glad to ob- 
tain these enlargements and they 
have a longer life and greater 
pulling power than any other form 
of advertising that we use. The 
dealers are not only glad to put 
them in their windows, but they 
hang on their walls for an in- 
definite period thereafter.” 
Unfortunately, however, not 
every product lends itself to 
bromide enlargements and dealer 
helps of that class. There are 
times when no matter how clever 
or how “snappy” the dealer helps 
are, they will not 
be used. Dealers 
that aren’t busy are 
usually lazy, and 
right here we 
come face to face 
with one of the 
most serious ob- 
stacles in getting 
dealer material 
used; the disin- 
clination of the 
average dealer to 
put himself out to 
the extent of put- 
ting up a_store- 
card or setting in 
a trim. The School- 
master has told us 
about the use of 
“automatic” helps. 
There are _ also 
three ways in 
which this disin- 
clination can be 
overcome, or, 
rather, largely 
overcome, that 
are being used by 
manufacturers this 
fall. 

The H. J. Heinz 
Company adroitly 
gets around this 
condition by work- 
ing on the dealers’ 
clerk. The. sales- 
men are supplied 
with specialties, 
like pencil - clips, 

- watch-fobs, and 
other little nov- 
elties that the 
average  grocer’s 
clerk appreciates. 
The salesman goes 
into the dealer’s 
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Study Boston Dealers 


‘Find out what Boston dealers think of 
your product, the sales policy back of it— 
and the advertising. Study their likes and 
dislikes — find out how your proposition 
“stacks up” from their point of view; 
such information will help you add weight 
to your campaign. 


® 
aR 


The Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American 


stands ready to fielp you analyze this ter- 
|| ritory down tothe last detail. It will, 
AL = upon request, make a local trade investi- 

| _ gation which will reveal dealer and con- 
i sumer conditions surrounding your 
product. The report we send you will 
help you cut out waste motion in the sales 
department—it will help you with your 
copy. The work we do for you will not 
obligate you in any way. 


Write for details—find out how this 
= department wofks—what we have done 
: for other advertisers. 
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Steam Shovel vs. Toy Spade 


When Uncle Sam decided to dig the Panama Canal 
he didn’t employ a lot of children with toy spades. 
He bought a battery of the biggest steam shovels ever 
built. And ships are now passing through the 
Panama Canal. 


When the time comes for you to dig your way into 
the Chicago market, take a leaf from Uncle Sam’s 
notebook—use the most powerful machinery you can 
find. 


_ Use The Chicago Daily News. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago. The Daily News has a circulation of over 
425,000, of which more than 92% is concentrated in 
Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily see that 
disregarding the non-English speaking, The Daily 
News is read by very nearly every worth while 
family in Chicago. 


And as The Daily News has a larger circulation, by 
over 90,000, in Chicago and suburbs than any other 
newspaper daily or Sunday, it is the only newspaper 
through which you can reach al/ these worth while 
families. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Over 425,000 Daily. 


“It Covers Chicago.” 






























store and finds the dealer agreeable 
to a window display, but not en- 
thusiastic enough to. stop work or 
to come down after hours to do it. 
“You are a pretty busy man, 
Mr. Winermann,” the salesman 
will tactfully explain, “and win- 
dow trimming is something that 
you really ought to delegate to 
your clerk, anyhow. Now. [I'll 
tell you what I will do, I will 
come down to the store this eve- 
ning and give your clerk some 
pointers in window trimming. 
I'll teach him all I 
know about it. We 
will fix up a window 
together with some 
new stuff I have over 
at the hotel, and then 
you can come down 
in the morning and 
make such changes as 
you think best.” 
This listens good to 
the dealer, so together 
the clerk and the 
salesman put in a win- 
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will be seen that the idea is capa- 
ble of adoption by: other- manu- 
facturers serving a large number 
of big city dealers. 

“One of the: points the investi- 
gators noticed,” said M. R. Wat- 
son, manager of the service sta- 
tions, “was the: popular miscon- 
ception. regarding the Exchange: 
in the trade’s mind and they found 
it possible while gathering infor- 
mation to clear up many wrong 
impressions previously held by: 
the retailers. It was pointed out 








Themsonss of 


dow—and after the 
job is done the sales- 
man cements the 
friendship: with a little 





“Make Indoors Cheerful 








remembrance in the Flt ples 
form of a pencil-clip “iemeiemerrion VALSEAR | Bat Re sat Kim 
or watch-fob. With a Shetermicematen te | LO Boies 
point of contact thus irae s ete SSS 
established, it is an ee St 2-7-2 
easy matter for the SEES ee Se een 
salesman in succeed- Cesta es ae eke 

ing calls to induce the Te ee =| litem | eSeeeet: 
clerk to keep the ee | ee | RE TS 
window fresh and VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avenue, New York 

use such new ma- ES VANE = 

terial as the com- aE — 
pany may later get 

out. GETTING AT THE ROOT OF THE WASTE EVIL BY FEATURING 


The California 
Fruit - Growers’ Ex- 
change meets the problem by 
establishing a chain of service 
stations across the country. To 
them the Exchange looks for full 
results from the $45,000 which it 
will invest this year in dealer 
service. 

At first thought it would seem 
like a costly matter to maintain a 
nation-wide dealer-help distribu- 
ting organization, but when the 
amount of good is considered 
which these service stations can 
do by extending personal help it 


‘for 


DEALER HELPS IN MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


that the Exchange was not a 
trust, that it shipped fruit every 
day in the year, that it provided 
the most efficient marketing serv- 
ice available, that the ‘Sunkist’ 
advertising was making it easier 
the: dealer to sell more 
oranges and lemons.” 

But in addition to doing this 
good-will work, these stations 
soon justified themselves because 
of their value as distributors of 
dealer material. Last year the 


New York service station secured 
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and installed 1,445 windows in 
Manhattan alone. At the same 
time the men canvass a city, card- 
index records are made of every 
dealer in the territory. These 
records prove valuable later in 
making sure that the right kind 
of display material is sent to the 
dealer, and what his attitude is on 
the question of using dealer ma- 
terial generally. 

It is, of course, not possible 
for all concerns to maintain serv- 
ice stations like these, so it may 
be interesting to consider for a 
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that particular part of the coun- 
try, and then further aims to 
have the material reach the dealer 
at a time when he will be most 
certain to put it up. This infor- 
mation the salesman must give 
the advertising department. 

But these are merely sugges- 
tions, set forth here to show that 
this waste problem is not as baf- 
fling as it might seem. The solu- 
tion, however, will not be found 
ready-made in a book, but it must 
be worked out to fit the require- 
ments of each individual prob- 
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canine BENS 
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WHEN HEINZ PUTS THROUGH AN ORDER FOR CAR CARDS, AN ADDITIONAL QUANTITY IS 
RUN OFF ON PAPER. PROPERLY PERFORATED THESE MAKE ACCEPTABLE WINDOW PASTERS 


moment what John Lucas & Com- 
pany have done along this line of 
overcoming the dealers’ natural 
tendency to put off putting up 
helps until it is never done. 
This concern has gone a step 
further than allowing the sales- 
men to arrange for display mat- 
ter, which has become a general 
practice. It found that salesmen 
usually leaned pretty strongly to- 
ward a customer, and didn’t take 
much interest in dealer helps, any- 
way. When the advertising de- 
partment announced a new trim. 
the salesmen at once got busy and 
arranged to have them sent to all 
their dealers. Now the company 
makes it a point to have salesmen 
state on their orders when the 
material should be sent so that it 
will be used. to the best advan- 
tage. Instead of sending out no- 
tices any old time, it sends. them 
out according to the season in 


lem. What works for the con- 
cern selling feather pillows may 
not work at all for the O’Sulli- 
van Rubber Company, with its 
150,000 dealers—many of whom 
run boot-blacking establishments 
in districts where little English is 
spoken. On the other hand, the 
spectacular motion displays used 
by O’Sullivan with such good re- 
sults would not prove popular 
with the butcher, who only washes 
his windows every six months for 
fear he may wear them out. But 
this much is certain: Before we 
can lay out any sort of a compre- 
hensive plan for lessening waste 
we want to know what has been 
done, and that is the purpose of 
this and another article which 
will follow. 





Clark Schurman, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.,; has joined.the copy department 
of the Carl M. Green Company, Detroit. 
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New England 
—No Wonder She’s Rich 


Her Toil 


Value of Manufactured Articles Per Capita in 
States Which Exceed $250. 


$100. = $200 $300 $400 $500 = $600 











Rhode Island $517 
New Jersey 451 
Massachusetts 443 
Connecticut 440 
~ New Hampshire 382 


New York 370 
Pennsylvania 343 
Illinois 340 
Ohio 302 
Delaware 261 


Wisconsin 253 





NEW ENGLAND 408 


New England has over three billions of capital invested in manu- 
facturing and producing, and her output realizes three and one-quarter 
billions of dollars annually. Her annual payroll is $659,311,418.00. 

Between six and seven thousand New England strect cars carry 
this payroll home each week. Do they carry your advertising? 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York 
Sears Bldg., Boston - 


Francis Bldg., 







Providence 





Fer beaks Vealal ace 
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THE DUPONT POWDER COMPH 
the supreme adaptability and don 
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ALA QUOTATIONS SUBVECT TO CHANGE wITHOUT HOTICE 


BE. Lou Pood DE; NEMOURS & Ooumaync 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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SALES DEPARTMENT 
September 15, 1016 






R. C. Maxwell Company, 
Trenton, N.d. 
Gentlemen: 


We are more than pleased with th 
ful « you erected for ue on bo ny thy Million "boltas 
Pier, | tlantio Ay It ie, the firet means we have 


° ying 


of the sport of Teupenensinas 


We heve successfully used motion pictures 
for other advertising, but no motion picture can 
the puller, shooter, trap and flying target in one view. 
The sign ia therefore svosster to motion piemaene for 


Me oo better i "photograpet rt ‘iiteeratfons H ae 
er than evographie -t atrations in 
Tiees. newspapers foe 





—_ ite greatest value lies in the 
exceptional ad of location in the remarkable 
Atlantic City, and the fact that it atieese at the inter- 
ested onlogker to our shooting school on the al of 
the pier, thus coupling up the advertisenent with the 
odject sought. ‘ 


We believe thie is the most talked of sign 
in Amerioa,. if not in the world. It does sore than 
merely attract attention, it penser Sy ae ier on 
the boardwalk can see crowds of people rok rmery Fy 
eign for several mimtes at a ~ Fos fascinated by 3 ite 
perfection ani ite remarkable realism in action. 


of the reatest liwente that could 
be paid to Pry s ee foots ees . in miniature 
by one of the a eae fork theatres, which adver- 
tised that their carhcetion Was “A ane "nit? * cate 
evidently recognised the ettention compelling value of 
thie Saamar: 















‘Set BACK OF THiS LETTER FOR LIST OF OUR WAMY PRODUCTS- ALL OF DU PONT QUALITY. 









New York Branch: 


220 West 42nd Street I The s R. 0. ‘Maxwel. Co. 
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T believe s+ Would be Por the Greatest 1 
of mee apelitios ote Tage this fora of edvertising 
because asth 80 7 sap seaees modernty nor edds 
much to the value of the of Md Principal streets aa 
Srtistic ang Clever ®leotrig Botion Advertising 

We take thie o reunity ; 
-«) Bagh *Ppreciation nie only milous care with 
° ch you ve  VSlous 
sie wit wniste®2 bave cooperated with us in 
Sdvertising *fleotive. 

oe 

4 411 advertisers of ®xPerience know that the 
pind spirit in whien's contract ie Seated is fully ote ie 
Care in 
= lope amaze to do busines’ 28 You ana 
teve that Sccount with YOU will in 
; to year to Our mitual advantage. 
: Very truly yours, 
ter- 


f : PP OmnbkL 


MANAGER ADVERT IetNg DIVISsIop 


ions.” 15 ig 
"6 hope 





aera Atlantic City rcs 
‘aig . Fleming Avenue 
(Co. Trenton N.J| 35 So. Fle 
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What's you 


Opinion. 


Under this heading The New York Tribune recently ran an advertise- 


ment the text of which was as follows: 





Some advertising men objected to the broadness of The Tribune 
Money Back Guarantee when it was first published. They said that too 
many people would take advantage of it by returning goods which they 
had worn out or misused. 

The Tribune had more confidence than this in the fairness of its 
readers. It believed—and believes—that all any of them want is'a square 
deal, and in the great majority of instances, where the guarantee has 
been called upon, our belief has been confirmed. 

Read the wording of the guarantee printed below. Write us your 
opinion, We'll be glad to have it. 





THE TRIBUNE GUARANTEE 


You can purchase merchandise advertised in 
THE TRIBUNE with absolute .safety—for 
if es Long one in any. case = ! 
TRIBUNE guarantees to pay your money bac! 
upon request.. No'red tape. No quibbling. We 
make good promptly. if the advertiser docs not. 








The following day’s mail brought among others the following sponta- 
neous answer to our question—you'll find it worth while reading, too: 


“Gentlemen: 

“When I’ve told people what the ‘Tribune Guarantee’ meant—they 
didn’t believe it. 

“When I proved it, they said, ‘It won't continue.’ 

“Well, that little paragraph at the top of the editorial page pulls 
me harder than F. P. A. or Briggs or Broun—and made a Tribune 
reader out of a former devotee of the ———————- —-you couldn’t do 
better missionary work than that. 

“Now, if we see it in The Tribune we buy it with our eyes shut. 
If we see it in another paper we look to see first if The Tribune carries 
it. It’s the source of more commercial comfort than anything else I 
know of. I quit Altman when you did—I went back when you did— 
just because you did. And I'll stick with you as long as you carry 
enough advertising to cover the necessities of existence. 

“And the funny part of it is—I never personally used the guaran- 
tee or even mentioned it—you needn’t with your advertisers—and 
I’m not buying from the others. P 


The New York Tribune 


would be glad to know 
‘“‘What’s your opinion?’’ 
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Helping Advertising to Sell the 
Orange Crop 






Service to Dealers and Research Work Among Consumers Have Been 
. Potent Aids 


ITERALLY, the orange in- 

dustry has been saved by ad- 
vertising. This seems to be a 
radical assertion, but it is the 
statement made by the man who 
probably knows more about the 
marketing problems connected 
with citrus fruits than any other 
man in the country—G. Harold 
Powell, general manager of the 
California Fruit-Growers’ Ex- 
change. This Exchange markets 
a large proportion of all the 
oranges grown in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The “Sunkist” brand of 
oranges and lemons is the variety 
which the Exchange advertises. 

“Advertising California fruits 
on a nation-wide scale is the only 
method by which growers of 
oranges are enabled to live at all,” 
said Mr. Powell, in commenting 
on the situation to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK. 

“The market for oranges and 
lemons is continually threatened 
with destruction. The great. diffi- 
culty with these -fruits, as with 
all agricultural products, is that 
it is not possible to put any limit 
on production. If a good year 
comes along, and prices are high, 
at once another 5,000 acres are 
planted in that product. In four 
or five years’ time, when this 
additional acreage has come into 
bearing, the market is flooded with 
the additional fruit, the prices 
drop, and hundreds of producers 
are perhaps prevented from mak- 
ing any profit at all. Conse- 
quently, no additional acreage is 
planted for next year, the crop is 
somewhat limited, and prices are 
restored to their normal level. 
And then you have the whole 
thing happening over again! 

“For example: In the past 
thirty years the population of the 
United States has increased a lit- 
tle more than one-half—or 60 per 
cent, to be exact. During that 
same time, the increase in the 


output of oranges in California ; 
5 





was 600 per cent, or more than 
ten times as great as the increase 
in population. If the market 
were left to take care of itself, 
about nine-tenths of the total 
product would constitute a sur- 
plus, useful only to glut the mar- 
ket and force prices downward to 
the temporary benefit of the con- 
sumer, but bringing ruin to the 
grower. 

“The same thing is true in the 
lemon industry. Sixty per cent 
of all the lemons used in the 
United States come from Califor- 
nia at the present time, and the 
other 40 per cent come from 
Italy. During the past few years 
prices on lemons have been fairly 
good, and in consequence a large 
acreage has been planted to 
lemon trees during that time. 
In fact, when the trees which 
are now planted come into bear- 
ing, the lemon production in 
California will be doubled. This 
means, when you count in the 
Italian lemons, that the United 
States must be made to learn to 
use three lemons for every two 
which are now used, if the in- 
dustry is to be kept from dis- 
aster. 


PURPOSE OF ADVERTISING IS TO MOVE 
THE CROP 


“This is accomplished by adver- 
tising. We can advertise oranges 
and lemons to the people of the 
United States and by so doing 
hope to inerease the total consump- 
tion until the additional plantings 
are taken care of. We are not ad- 
vertising solely the oranges and 
lemons marketed by our own or- 
ganization. We are advertising 
all oranges and lemons, and the 
grower who does not belong to 
the organization is benefited in a 
large degree, although, of course, 
not so much as the grower whose 
product goes out under the ad- 
vertised brand name. By advertis- 
ing we hope to stimulate national 
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appetite for oranges and lemons, 
until the demand is great enough 
to keep prices up under average 
conditions.” 

There are two departments of 
the Exchange that have been of 
unusual assistance in connection 
with the consumer campaign. 
One of these, the dealer-service 
department, now has offices in 
seven large cities from coast to 
coast, and this is only a start, ac- 
cording to Don Francisco, the ad- 
vertising manager. 

How this service has grown 
from small beginnings is thus ex- 
plained by Mr. Francisco: 

“In October, 1914, the adver- 
tising department sent a man to 
interview retailers in Chicago re- 
garding various matters pertain- 
ing to the ‘Sunkist’ campaigns. 
The idea was to find out how the 
dealers regarded advertising, what 
they thought of premiums, how 
many oranges they could sell in 
summer, whether their customers 
specified ‘Sunkist,’ if they use 
window-display cards, if there 
were any unexpected clues ob- 
tainable which might be helpful 
in planning the forthcoming cam- 
paigns—in other words, ‘to take 
the temperature.’ 

“The results of this investiga- 
tion were of such. interest and 
appeared to be of such value that 
it was decided to check the con- 
clusions with similar investiga- 
tions in other cities in the Mid- 
dle West and to make a ‘test- 
tube analysis’ of the situation, 
the results of which could be 
safely applied to the entire coun- 
try. Accordingly men were sent 
to cover towns from Chicago to 
Davenport, Iowa, and between 
Chicago and Menominee, Mich- 
igan. 


GETS ADVERTISING USED 


“These men gave the retailer 
lithographed display material and 
showed him how to decorate his 
windows to make them real buy- 
ing temptations. In the course of 
time they became a clearing-house 
for ideas. Suggestions gleaned 
from one merchant were passed 
on to assist a retailer in another 
community. The dealer was told 
how to handle perishables profit- 
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ably and how to conduct special 
sales. 

“The secret box of. oranges or 
lemons was dragged out from the 
dust and cob-webs behind the 
counter and displayed where peo- 
ple could see the fruit and buy 
while it was fresh. The dealer 
men demonstrated how this meth- 
od of selling would prevent loss 
from decay, stealage and _left- 
overs and how it would bring 
people into the store to buy other 
merchandise. They worked with 
the pace-makers and the ideas 
spread by imitation. 

“Then the co-operation of the 
local newspapers and jobbers was 
brought into play. Lists of live 
retailers were secured, together 
with information regarding local 
conditions. Copy appeared in the 
local papers, while men worked 
with the retailers. The jobbers’ 
salesmen followed to book or- 
ders. 

“The men had nothing to sell 
except ideas, nothing to buy ex- 
cept good will. It was a new 
species of salesmanship. It made 
amit. ” 

The work is now directed by a 
Chicago manager who reports to 
the advertising department in Los 
Angeles. The men are provided 
with Ford runabouts and go from 
store to store and from town to 
town to carry on their “mission- 
ary” work. During the past year, 
for instance, the two men in Bos- 
ton have covered about all New 
England. This season the per- 
sonal retailer calls by the dealer 
staff will total over 15,000—the 
heaviest‘ work being done in 
March, just preceding Orange 
Day. Only six and one-half per 
cent of the advertising appropria- 
tion is required to maintain this 
dealer-service department. 

The “by-products”: of, dealer 
work are returned in the form of 
suggestions and glimpses of the 
retailer’s point of view. From 
time to time the dealer-service 
men conduct investigations to de- 
cide certain sales and advertising 
questions or to give the Exchange 
actual facts. The 130,000 pieces of 
display material which the Ex- 
change distributes every year, are 
placed more effectively and more 
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Service First 








Bank of the 
Manhattan 
Oompany 


In the cyclonic changes that 
take place daily in the skyline 
of New York City, there is 
more than sentiment in the 
fact that the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company has 
steadfastly maintained its orig- 


inal quarters for 


117 Years at 
40 Wall Street 
New York 


It typifies rugged permanence 
and solidity, for this banking 
house is one of the strongest 
in New York and enjoys a 
nation-wide prestige. 


We are justly proud of the 
fact that such a time-honored 
institution should place the 
responsibility for its advertis- 
ing on our shoulders. 


“Watch Atlas’’ 


Atlas 
Advertising Agency 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CITY 
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October, 1916, Finds 
The Seattle [imes— 


@ Established in its new $1,000,000 


plant in Times Square, the model 


newspaper building and plant of the 
United States. 


@ With the best three-quarter year of 
its history just closed. 


In September The Times gained in adver- 
tising over last year and carried more than 
the other two newspapers of Seattle com- 
bined. 

For the three quarters closing with Sep- 
tember 30 The Times gained .27%- in 
quantity of foreign advertising _ and 
.099% in quantity of its total advertising. 


The Times is down to the bone on useless consumption 
of white paper, having consolidated five daily editions 
into three and two Sunday editions into one. 


The Times has the largest net paid circulation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


The Times is a member of The Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations. 


The Times uses no premiums. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
cme OF SEATTLE “hatin 


Home Office— Eastern Representative— 

The Times Building The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Times Square Agency 
Seattle, Washington Tribune Building, New York 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
Third Nat'l Bank Bldg., St. 


Louis 
Ford Building, Detroit 






































economically through the per- 
sonal work of this department. 

Many suggestions for copy and 
various forms of advertising and 
sales effort have had their origin 
in the dealer-service department. 

Last year the Exchange decided 
to feature the “Drink an Or- 
ange” idea. The dealer-service 
men were turned loose to develop 
the orange-juice business as con- 
' ducted by companies in the large 
cities. A study of the situation 
was made in New York City and 
the facts applied to promotion 
work throughout the country. 
For instance, it was found that in 
commercial orange juice, one 
quart of lemon juice was used 
for every gallon of orange juice, 
thus making a new outlet for 
both of the Exchange prod- 
ucts. 

In December, a contract was 
placed for 100,000 large glass or- 
ange-juice extractors, to be taken 
within one year and distributed at 
a price slightly below actual cost. 
At that time some doubt existed 
as to the opportunity to dispose of 
such a large quantity within the 
time allowed. With the assist- 
ance of two magazine pages, the 
dealer men disposed of 400,000 
extractors in less than seven 
months, chiefly through the fruit 
trade. A full page, featuring or- 
ange juice, in one of the leading 
women’s publications in June took 
the “Drink an Orange” idea fur- 
ther into the home. 

The most difficult time to sell 
lemons is during the winter and 
spring months. Sunkist lemon 
advertising is concentrated in this 
season—not in advertising lem- 
onade—but in suggesting less 
common uses and new reasons for 
using. Recently one of the dealer 
men made the discovery that there 
was a definite season for. lemon 
pie and that it conformed exactly 
to the period when the. lemon 
market was dull. Investigation 
showed that during the “soft- 
pie” season some bakers were 
making 4,000 lemon pies a day. 
However, it developed that most 
of the pies were made from lemon 
extract and not real lemons. 

Here, then, was another prob- 
lem for the dealer-service de- 
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partment—to substitute California 
lemons for lemon extract. 

In conjunction with the per- 
sonal work among the bakers, 
cards showing a delicious lemon 
pie and reading “Sunkist Pie, 
made from Fresh Lemons,” will 
be distributed among restaurants 
and the campaign backed up by 
local newspaper advertising and 
copy featuring Sunkist Pie in the 
national publications. 

When a doubt exists as to the 
attitude of the trade or consumer 
toward some proposition such as 
Sunkist premiums, or when an 
investigation is desired of the 
subscription list of a publication 
or a study needed of some par- 
ticular field, the dealer men are 
sent out. to get the facts. 


RESEARCH AMONG CONSUMERS 


The second department referred 
to above is called the Research 
Bureau. The striking manner in 
which consumers respond to ad- 
vertising of oranges and lemons 
is shown by an interesting ex- 
periment carried on through the 
bureau in a city in Illinois. 

“This city has about 15,000 pop- 
ulation,” said Mr. Powell, in re- 
lating the incident. “We had 
done no advertising of lemons 
there. A crew of young women 
was employed to go from house 
to house through the high-grade 
residential district and make a 
list of all the uses of lemons 
which were known to the house- 
wives thus interviewed. These 
young women were careful to 
work on one side of the street 
only. After their canvass was 
completed, we launched a six- 
weeks’ advertising campaign in 
the newspapers of the city. We 
took large space and suggested a 
number of uses for lemons—not 
only for cooking, but for sham- 
pooing the hair, for toilet use, as 
an article of diet which leads to 
After this campaign 
was completed, the same crew of 
young women started on another 
tour of investigation. This time 
they went down the other side of 
the same streets which they had 
formerly canvassed. They asked 
the same questions that they had 
before, and they discovered that 
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Hllustrated Sunda 
FElaqasine 








This magazine has been published over ten years 
—most of the papers on its present list have circu- 
lated the magazine during all that time. 


The advertising revenue of the magazine has been 
built to $450,000 a year. In the first ten months of 
this year we have carried 11,500 lines of space more 
than for the same months of last year. 


The Iliustrated Sunday Magazine has always been 
a circulation feature to its papers, as well as an ad- 
vertising medium. It has been editorially, planned 
always with the reader’s interest first in mind. 


No issue is less than twenty pages in size. 


The best test of a publication is found in renewal 
orders—especially increased schedules—and the fol- 
lowing facts are, therefore, interesting: 


The North American Construction Company used 
the Illustrated Sunday Magazine at first with small 
copy. Now they use several full pages each year. 


The Lewis Manufacturing Company experimented 
at first with 56-line copy. Now they use quarter 
pages in the Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 
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The Hartman Furniture Company at one time used 
100-line copy in the Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 
Now they use double spreads. 


Straus and Schram, who last year used small copy, 
have this year used two double spreads in the Illus- 
trated Sunday Magazine. 


Many of our regular and best advertisers experi- 
mented at first in a small way. The Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine paid, and now they spend a large per- 
centage of their appropriation in our magazine. 


The Cream of Wheat Company use twelve pages 
a year in the Illustrated Sunday Magazine. The 
Quaker Oats Company use ten half pages. 


Andrew Jergens Company, Pompeian Manufactur- 
ing Company, Nujol, Pond’s Extract Company, F. F. 
Ingram, Freeman Perfume Company, Hall & Ruckel, 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, Stafford- 
Miller, Bauer & Black and Ben Levy Company are 
some of the toilet-goods accounts which we carry. 


Imperial Granum, Hygeia Nursing Bottle Com- 
pany and Nestle’s Food Company use the Illustrated 
Sunday Magazine. 


Of course, there are hundreds of other leading ac- 
counts which we carry, but these should prove our 


case. 
Sincerely yours, 


be Bem 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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nearly every woman could sug- 
gest from fifty to one hundred 
per cent more uses for lemons 
than had been the case prior to 
the launching of the campaign. 
In some circumstances the in- 
crease in the uses ran as high as 


600 per cent. 
“Naturally, the advertising 
which increased so remarkably 


the number of uses for lemons 
with which the housewives were 
familiar, increased also the sale 
for lemons in that city. We are 
working for the good of the in- 
dustry as a whole, and are quite 
content to see all oranges’ and 
lemons selling at good prices and 
ready demand, because of our 
work on our own brand. 

“As a matter of fact, however, 
the Sunkist advertising has been 
most effective in placing the name 
of this brand before the people 
of the United States, as well as 
in persuading them to eat more 
oranges and use more lemons.” 

Early in its investigation the 
service bureau found that the re- 
tail distributors took one-third of 
the consumer dollar which he 
paid for lemons and _ oranges. 
This was four times the jobbers’ 
cost of selling the retailer and 
sixteen times what it cost the 
grower to sell the jobber. The 
problem of lower margins was 
attacked—not by telling mer- 
chants frankly to lower prices— 
but by stimulating competition and 
showing dealers how they could 
make more money by selling a 
large volume of fresh fruit on a 
low margin. The men with the 
Exchange explained the historical 
perpetual cycle—more. volume— 
lower cost—lower_ prices—more 
volume—and so on. 


HOW THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR IS 
DIVIDED 


In 1915 the retail fruit seller 
received only twenty-four and 
nine-tenths cents of the consum- 
er’s dollar. Quick turnover, due 
in part to the advertising, had 
brought about the reduction. 

It is interesting to note how 
the rest of the dollar is divided— 
particularly the small fraction 
that pays for the advertising. 
The grower of the fruit re- 
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ceives forty and_ three-tenths 
cents. Twenty-four and nine- 
tenths cents goes to the retailer 
and the itera of freight is respon- 
sible for seventeen and six-tenths. 
The jobber comes in for eight and 
one-tenth cents, six cents goes for 
packing, and the harvest costs 
one and one-tenth cents, Adver- 
tising, publicity and all other ex- 
penses of exploitation cost only 
one and two-tenths cents. The 
remarkably low cost of advertis- 
ing is probably due to some ex- 
tent to the size of the business, 
which amounts to about $27,000,- 
000 annually.. This business is 
done, by the way, with no capital 
and no surplus—in fact, no prop- 
erty of any kind except office 
furniture and good will. The 
good will, naturally, is rated as 
being very valuable by the officers 
of’ the organization. 

During the past thirteen years 
the Exchange has returned - to 
California $192,000,000, and the 
losses from all sources, such as 
failure to collect, dishonesty of 
agents, losses in the mails, etc., 
has been less than $8,000, ‘which 
is 2-5 of 1-1,000 of one per cent 
of the amount of money returned 
to California. The California 
Fruit-Growers’ Exchange has 
8,500 individual members who are 
combined into 162 local organi- 
zations and seventeen district ex- 
changes which act as the ‘asso- 
ciations’ agents in marketing the 
fruit through the central organi- 
zation. These local agencies re- 
serve to themselves the right of 
free competition. They enter 
any market they please and set 
any price they wish upon their 
own goods, based, of course, upon 
the quality of the goods and the 
state of the market. The Ex- 
change furnishes complete infor- 
mation to its members in regard 
to marketing conditions. Every 
day the Central Bureau receives 
telegrams from every important 
city in the United States advis- 
ing them as to the market condi- 
tions in that city. Upon the basis 
of this information, the crop is 
distributed throughout the United 
States in such a manner that 
every market receives an even sup- 
ply of fruit. 
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Reaching Your Consumer 


“Consciously or unconsciously, advertisers and professional 
advertising men alike, class business papers in one and con- 
sumers’ papers in another class. They rarely consider a 
business paper as a consumers’ paper. 


That’s wrong. 


The business paper is surrounded by this confused thinking 
because business papers are usually considered as a class, 
under the term “trade papers.” 


There is in fact a great difference. 


All business papers have to do directly, or indirectly, 
with buying and selling, because a// business is simply buying 
and selling. 


And buying and selling is trade. 


‘There is a great confusion here because of the loose ap- 
plication of terms. 


Now. as a matter of fact, business papers are frequently 
consumers’ papers. Strictly so. Just as much so as the 
general magazine or the daily newspaper. 


The difference is that they appeal to consumers who are 
engaged in and consuming for, a particular class of busi- 
ness. 


The contractor who buys a concrete mixer is just as 
clearly the consumer of that machine as you are consumers 
of the fountain pens which you buy to write your copy with. 


The electrical engineer who gives an order for a particular 
kind of lighting fixture and lamp, for the facto where 
he is in charge of electrical operation, is just as effectually 
a consumer as you are when you buy a lamp for your 
library table.”—Extract from an address by J. J. Rockwell, 
at the Convention of the A. A. C. W.,. at Philadelphia. 


If your product is used or bought by electrical men, by 
civil engineers or contractors, by industrial or metallurgical 
chemists, or by electric railways, you will reach your con- 
sumers to the highest advantage through the selected 
circulations of 


Engineering Record Electrical World Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 


‘Tf you would like a copy of a little booklet presenting in 
full the address mentioned above, on “The Place of the 
Business Paper in the Advertising Plan,” just ask for it. 


McGraw Publishing Company, Inc. 


239 West Thirty-ninth Street - - - New York City 
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Butterine Sales Alarm 


Dairy Men 


National Dairy Council Turns to 
Advertising to Save Butter In- 
dustry Against Inroads of But- 





terine Competitors—Gives Ad- 
vertising Credit for Sales of 
Oleomargarine 


"THE dairy interests, a number 
of years ago, attempted to 
curb the oleomargarine industry by 
legal measures which prohibited the 
sale of the product in the guise of 
butter. Such laws proved of no 
avail, however, in preventing its 
sale under its true name and the 
dairy interests are now preparing 
to fight the oleomargarine advertis- 
ers with their own weapons. Ina 
prospectus just published. by the 
National Dairy Council of Chi- 
cago for the purpose of raising 
funds for a general dairy-product 
campaign, emphasis is placed on 
the fact that in spite of laws 
which the dairy interests enacted 
to lessen the sale of oleomar- 
garine, the output has increased 
from 49,880,982 pounds in 1905 
until the output this year will 
reach the 146,000,000 pound mark. 
If these figures are correct, they 
indicate that the output of oleo- 
margarine has passed the high- 
water mark of 126,000,000 pounds 
reached in 1902 before the tax on 
the product was operative. 

Under the head “What we do 
for: the butter man” the prospec- 
tus points out: “Only when the 
growth of the substitute game be- 
came embarrassing and threatened 
the existence of the butter busi- 
ness did these protests crystallize 
into action. A leader rose. He 
organized the butter-makers. He 
showed them that a war cry with- 
out a war chest was futile. They 
financed a campaign and placed 
upon the statute-books the law 
which saved the butter industry. 
Oleomargarine was no longer sold 
as butter except with uncom fort- 
able consequences in the Federal 
Courts. 

“But this did not, nor could not 
wipe out the oleomargarine in- 
dustry. It has grown steadily. 
oleomargarine 


The sales’ of 
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dropped to less than half when 
the law went into effect. Note 
how the business has recovered 
and grown year after year. until 
now it shows the largest volume 
in its history. 

“Cut down more than half, 
eleven years ago, closely watched 
and handicapped by the most seri- 
ous restrictions, the business’ has 
not only recovered but established 
new high records. Advertising 
has done that. Advertising main- 
tains it. Magazines, newspapers, 
billboards, moving pictures all 
over the country are used to pro- 
mote the sale of the product de- 
signed to replace butter.” 

To rectify this condition and 
set the public right the National 
Dairy Council says further on: 
“Every dollar spent in advertising 
substitutes for butter must be met 
by a dollar’s worth of advertising 
for our butter—the original arti- 
cle. And that is not all. We must 
restore butter to its honored place 
upon the table and in the kitchen 
of the American homes. Adver- 
tising will do it and advertising 
alone.” 


Chicago Trade Press Discuss 
Paper Shortage 


The meeting of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association at the Advertising 
Club, October 12, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the high cost of publication 
and how to meet it. There was consid- 
erable difference of opinion regarding 
methods of dealing with the situation, 
but one thing emphasized was that edi- 
torial quality must be maintained. 

Some of the publishers indicated that 
increases in advertising rates were in 
prospect, and others that subscription 
rates would be raised; in fact, the senti- 
ment in favor of passing part of the in- 
crease on to the reader seemed rather 
general. The opinion also prevailed 
that while a period of readjustment is 
ahead, an era of industrial expansion is 
also in sight, which will make the place 
of the business papers all the more se- 
cure. 


Crowell Publishing Company 
Buys “Every Week” 


The Every Week Corporation, pub- 
lisher of Every Week, has been pur- 
chased by the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, which will publish the periodical 
beginning with the issue of November 
6th. 
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' 680, 000 copies of | 
The Modern Priscilla | 
—the entire October 
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edition— sold out clean 


October 10th. 





A battery of presses 


is running day and 





| night to get out 
700,000 copies of the | 


November number. 
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@HRISTMAS NUMBER 


. The Fey to Happiness and Success} 
in ar San wie and a Quarter Homes 


\, beggar =a the world am I, 


place to Dlace I wai 
» | ill L: my pilgrim’s serap for pier 
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Early! 


PLEASE rush us, at the first possible 
moment, your copy for the December 
(Christmas) issue of COMFORT. This 
number will close positively on Nov. 10— 
and good positions will not be plentiful 
after Nov. 5. 


The Christmas COMFORT must and: will 
get out in plenty of time 


to influence the Christmas buying 
in-a million and a quarter homes. 


You know well what prices farmers have been 
getting this year for wheat, corn and cotton and 
can judge accurately as to the present flourishing 
financial condition of our subscribers. 


Our folks have plenty of money to buy presents 
and to supply every need—-the more so because, 
unlike city folks, they do not squander it at 
Christmas time on travelling, revelry or frivolities. 


If you sell to small-town and farm folks you can 
be certain of. good returns from the December 
issue of COMFORT. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


WALTER R. JENKINS, JR. FRANK H. THOMAS, 
Representative Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
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| The CROWELL PUBLISHING 
!}COMPANY has purchased the 
| Every Week Corporation. 


| Until further notice only, orders 
| for advertising in Every Week will 
be accepted at the present rate, 
$1.50 the line; and for Every Week 
in conjunction with the Associated. 
Sunday Magazines at the present 
joint rate, $3.00 the line, based on 
1,000,000 combined circulation. 


The CROWELL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY will execute all existing adver- 
tising contracts with Every Week and the 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue - - - New York City - 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE 

EVERY WEEK 
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Course of Advertising Lectures 
in Detroit 


The Adcraft Club of Detroit has made 
arrangements for an Extension Course 
to be given this winter in Detroit by 
the University of Michigan under the 
club’s auspices. Efforts are being made 
to widen the scope of the course to make 
it of interest to many business men out- 
side the advertising profession. 


Ad-Rate Stationary ; Subscribers 
Pay More 


Kimball’s, Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, 
Ia., will increase its subscription rate, 
beginning January 1, to $1 a year. The 
advertising rates, it is announced, will 
remain unchanged. 

Recently the American Boy increased 
its annual price to subscribers from $1 
to $1.50. 


Joins Hendee Advertising Staff 


John M. Taylor has entered the ad- 
vertising department of the Hendee 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding A. R. Metcalfe, who 
has gone with the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany. Mr. Taylor has been associated 
with a number of daily newspapers and 
farm publications in an editorial ca 
pacity. 


Despard With Apel-Campbell 
Company 


H. L. Despard, formerly manager of 
the Detroit office of the American 
Lithographing Company, has joined the 
sales force of the Apel-Campbell Com- 
pany, of the same city. He was more 
recently associated with the Artcraft 
Lithographing Company. 


Young With Mining Journal 


H. W. Young has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Mining Jour- 
nal of Chicago. He was at one time 
advertising manager of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, and later editor of Popular 
Electricity. 


Represents “Seafood Journal” 


Moncure Hope, for six years editor 
and manager of the Ovysterman and 
Fisherman, has been appointed New 
York representative of the Seafood 
Journal, of Baltimore. 


Neil O’Keefe With Racine 
Agency 
Neil O’Keefe, formerly of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Co., St. Louis, has joined 
the art staff of the Western Advertis- 
ing Agency, Racine, Wis. 











“What's What” in the 
Power Plant Field 


You'll find it in the ad- 
vertising and editorial sec- 
tions of Practical Engineer. 
That’s why 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


is read by men who are in 
the market for power plant 
machinery and supplies. It 
is their reliable buying- 
guide, and that’s why it is 
the natural medium for the 
advertising of engineering 
equipment and supplies. 


Manufacturers’ sales- 
talks reach the kind of men 
whose trade they want— 
go straight to the men who 
are actively engaged in 
operating, overseeing or fi- 
hancing a power plant. 
Twice a month Practical 
Engineer goes to men of 
this class, is read by them 
and kept by them. for in- 
stant reference. Nearly ev- 
ery industry under the sun 
is represented in this cir- 
culation. Practical Engi- 
neer goes into any plant 
where steam is generated 
for power purposes. 


Ask for advertising rates, 
circulation figures and sam- 
ple copy. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


537 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, étc., required by the Act of 
Congress of ugust 24, 1912, of 
Printers’ Ink, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1916. 


State or New York, 
County oF New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Registered Notary Pub- 
lic in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John 
Irving Romer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes .and 
says that he is the Editor of Prinrt- 
ers’ Inx, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations: 

1. ‘lhat the names and addresses of 
the publishers, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publishers, 
Printers’ Ink. Publishing Co., 185 Madi- 
son Ave., ditor, Pe Irving 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Lynn G. Wright, 185 

adison Ave., N. Y.; Business Manager, 
J. M. Hopkins, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., 
New York; John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York; Richard W. 
Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York; M. Hopkins, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

3. That the known bondholder, mort- 
gagee, and other security holder own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities is rs.. Geo. 2. 
Rowell, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders contain 
not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the. books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Joun Irvinc Romer, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
llth day of October, 1916. 
Cuartes C, Link, 

[SEAL.] Notary Public. 
Notary Public, Kings County, No! 93. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County, No. 31. 

Kings County Register’s No. 7010. 

N. Y. County Register’s No. 7065. 
My commission expires March 30, 1917. 
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Business Papers 
Plan for Instructive 
Convention 





Association Aims to Give Those 
in Attendance Real Advertising 
Food—Action on Agency Rela- 
tions Expected—Exhibit of Suc- 
cessful Advertising Campaigns 
a Feature 

6" CCOMPLISHMENT” will 
4% be the keynote of the con- 


| vention of the Associated Busi- 
| ness Papers, Inc., to be held at 


the Hotel Astor, New York, Oc- 
tober 26, 27 and 28. In addition 
to the programme given below in 
tentative form, the business ses- 
sion on Saturday morning is ex- 
pected to be of prime importance 
to the business press. The com- 
mittee on agency relations will 


| make a report which, it is antici- 
| pated, will present the subject in 





a way that will permit of some 
practical action that will be of 
benefit to the papers and agen- 
cies. 

A. J. Baldwin, president of the 
Hill Publishing Company, will act 
as toastmaster at a banquet Fri- 
day evening. The general subject 
of “The Mission of Business” 
will be the speakers’ topic. E. N. 
Hurley, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, has been in- 
vited to make one of the ad- 


| dresses. 


EXTENSIVE EXHIBIT WILL 
FEATURE 


BE 


At least seventy-five exhibits of 
“Successful Advertising Cam- 
paigns” have been promised. Each 
of these will show the original 
plan and every stage of its de- 
velopment through to the final re- 


| sults. 


The programme, which. follows, 


| includes the names of those who 
| have thus far been invited to ad- 
| dress the convention: 


| 





THURSDAY A. M. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Addresses of an inspirational char- 
acter on “Ideas and Ideals,” by Jas. H. 
McGraw, McGraw Publishing Co., New 
York; H. M. Swetland, United Pub- 
lishing Corporation,. New York; E. B. 
Terhune, Boot & Shoe Recorder, Bos- 
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MMT 
As the sporting. writers would say— 


THE EVENING MAIL 


did not “crack under the strain.” 


After leading all the New York evening papers in volume of adver- 
tising gains in June, July and August— 

The Evening Mail, as the baseball sharps would say, “was still up 
there in front when September had seen its last day.” 

Which means that The Evening Mail advertisers are “getting their 
money’s worth.” , 


SIDE LIGHTS OF THE RACE 


DRY GOODS—From May 1 to October 1 The Evening Mail gained 
244,024 lines of department store advertising. For the month of 
September it gained 55,588 lines, which was more than any other 
New York paper gained. 

Here is the score for September : 


DRY GOODS. 

Lines 
Phe Evening Mati Geimned oes Sasa cea es cece cay eseeat 55,588 
POCONE DADEL MAMET . os hes cru @rccweRe eee NOs ewes we 29,529 
AEG: DADC MINER oo ica sco atk Feds «aise Sein Cee oe clanihe s 11,492 
ro Ee of CORRE Roe SRL AOE TO ap eee 4,919 
EF BENS be 20, ARN Te iF Koa eae OE Oe Seni 8,572 
MT TICE OE ie oi i's co he Lc aug in ese Bak SAR RV edhe eee aye 38,291 
RUOMEN NNOL EADS Be ics vic ok Whe Seis Uh a Ge eBid Keke kes 59,128 


These figures tell their own story when they are considered together 
with the fact that in TOTAL VOLUME of dry goods advertising 
The Evening Mail is within 12,000 lines of leading all of the evening 
papers. 





FINANCIAL—In the first nine months of 1915 The Evening Mail 
carried 131,417 lines of financial advertising. In the first nine 
months of 1916 The Evening Mail carried 242,751 lines. 

This was a gain of 111,334 lines. A gain of 86%. A truly remark- 
able record. 


FOODSTUFFS—Every month shows a gain for The Evening Mail 
in this classification. The Evening Mail, with a gain of 5,164 lines 
for September, was THIRD in volume of gain: 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS—From an obscure position The 
Evening Mail has climbed in this classification until it is now one 
of the THREE evening papers which are the recognized mediums 
for this kind of advertising. This position has been gained in the 
last six. months. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING—A gain of 21,422 lines in this classifi- 
cation by The Evening Mail is the final proof of the fact that 


The Evening Mail Is the Fastest Growing: Newspaper in New York 
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The Ledger 
Photo Patrol 


Equipped for speed, manned by staff 
photographers, this unique Photo- 
graph Patrol makes rapid-fire news 
pictures. for the Public Ledger 
and Evening I]lustrated Ledger. 
The news-picture service 
of the Ledgers is equaled 
' by no other news- 
paper in the 
world. 



























ton; Allen W. Clark, American Paint 
& Oil Dealer, St. Louis, and E. A. Sim- 
mons, Simmons-Boardman Co., New 
York. 

“The Insurance Value of an Advertis- 
ing Education,” by George B. Hotch- 
kiss, New York University. 


THURSDAY P. M. 


EDITORIAL SYMPOSIUM 

W. H. Ukers, Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal, New York; Chairman. 

W. Shaw, Factory, Chicago—“How 
to Invest Business Stories with At- 
tractiveness.” 

C. W. Price, Electrical Review & 
Western Electrician, New York—‘The 
Elements of Editorial Greatness in a 
Technical Journal.” 

James H. Stone, The Shoe Retailer, 
Boston—“‘Should a _ Retailers’ Paper 
Lead or Reflect Trade Opinion?’ 

John Clyde Oswald, American Printer, 
New York—‘“The Editorial Function of 
Types.” 

Floyd W.. Parsons, Coal Age, New 
York—“Getting the Human Element in- 
to the Editorial Pages.” 

David Beacroft, Class Journal Co., 
New York—“Getting the News.” 

Flint Garrison, The Drygoodsman, St. 
Louis—“‘To What Extent Should a 
Business Paper Make Use of General 
News as Opposed to the Special News of 
Its Trade?” 


CIRCULATION SYMPOSIUM 


M. C. Robbins, David Williams Co., 
Chairman. 

General subject—“Successful Circula- 
tion Plans.” 

Addresses by Eugene Sly, American 
Architect, New York; S. T. Henry, Mc- 
Graw Publishing Co., New York; H. K. 
Fisher, The Hill Publishing Co., New 


York; O. F. Bixby, National Grocer, 
Chicago. 
FRIDAY A. M. 
ADVERTISING SESSION 
Stories of Successful Advertising 


Campaigns told by publishers. 

H. E. Cleland, McGraw Publishing 
Co., Chairman. 

Chas. G. Phillips, The Dry Goods 
Economist, New York; C. A. Tupper, 
Mining World, Chicago; W. J. McDon- 
ough, Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago; 
E. R. Shaw, Practical Engineer, Chi- 
cago; Henry Lee, Simmons-Boardman 
Co., New York; W. H. Taylor, The 
David Williams Co., New York. 


FRIDAY P. M. 
SESSION FOR ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 

Subject for each speaker—‘ ‘One of 
Our Successful Experiences in the Use 
of Business Papers.” 

O. H. Blackman, Blackman-Ross Co., 
New York, Chairman. 

Robert Tinsman; Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York; Ray D, Lillibridge, 
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R. R. $h ata) Advertising 
Agency, Chiedga,—“Using tk $ Siness 
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sumer Commotk 
ADVERTISERS 


Subject for each speaker—“Business 
Paper Advertising as a Paying Invest- 
ment.” 

Alvin Hunsicker, Standard Oil Cloth 
Co., New York; Fred Mason, Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, New York; 
H. H. Rice, Nordyke-Marmon Co., In- 
dianapolis; E. C. Tibbitts, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O.; E. P. Chalfonte, 
Anderson Electric Co., Detroit, and H. 
Frank Lord, Dupont Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 





To Enlarge Distribution by 
Consumer Advertising 


“Capitol” Wool Soles and “Cool 
Tread” Satin Soles, manufactured by 
the Bickford & Sweet Division of the 
Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., are being advertised to 
the consumer, primarily in order to se- 
cure new dealers in various sections of 
the country. 

“We have follow-up booklets,” C. W. 
Russell, of the company, writes Print- 
ERS’ Ink, “which we mail in response to 
inquiries, and also follow up the dealer 
by, personal appeals, catalogues, etc.’ 

In addition to the consumer advertis- 
ing, copy will fag in several trade- 
papers in the shoe, drug and variety- 
store field. 


Will Make Advertising 
Specialties 


The James Mack Company has been 
formed in Chicago for the manufacture 
of advertising specialties. James Mc- 
Dowell, vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the Lammers-Shilling Company, 

hicago, heads the new concern. e 
will retain his interest and position with 
Lammers-Shilling. 





Appointed to “Municipal Engi- 
neering” 


De Lysle Ferree Cass has been ap- 
pointed circulation and special service 
bureau manager of Municipal Engineer- 
ing, Indianapolis. Prior to eight years 
ago, when he left the business-paper 
field, he was associated with a number 
of trade-papers in various capacities. 





The “Jean Valjean” Account 


Dave S. Saqui, New York, has ap- 
pointed Weil-Biow-Weill to handle the 
Jean Valjean cigar advertising. 










Sphinx Club Hailed as “Father of 
All Advertising Clubs” 


A Dozen Ex-Presidents Review Its Generation of Progress at Twentieth 
Anniversary Dinner 


‘TES HE father of all advertis- 

ing clubs” is the way the 
Sphinx Club was heralded by a 
dozen or so of its ex-presidents on 
the occasion of its twentieth an- 
niversary celebration at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Tuesday evening, 
October 10. 

The club was founded at the 
Hotel St. Denis on Broadway, 
originally to include a limited 
membership of thirty men from 
all branches of advertising. Its 
influence in matters advertising 
grew so rapidly, however, that it 
was not long before the member- 
ship limitation was abandoned, 
anl last week some 250 members 
and guests from all walks of ad- 
vertising endeavor sat down to 
honor its founders and listen to 
the reminiscences of former presi- 
dents, including several who were 
instrumental in its founding. The 
club’s motto—“Honesty in Adver- 
tising’”—was pointed out by sev- 
eral speakers as being the fore- 
runner of the “Truth in Adver- 
tising” slogan of the Associated 

lubs. 

Among the speakers were: Ar- 
temas Ward, Herbert B. Hard- 
ing, Frank Presbrey, Samuel 
Brill, Philip A. Conne, W. R. 
Hotchkin, Collin Armstrong, E. 
D. Gibbs, Maniey M. Gillam, and 
Henry C. Brown. Preston P. 
Lynn, the present president, pre- 
sided. Mr. Gibbs read a paper 
by Frederick James Gibson, the 


club’s secretary for its first ten - 


years. Beginning with a sketch 
of the first meeting to organize 
the club in March, 1896, Mr. Gib- 
son’s paper dwelt on several epi- 
sodes in the life of the club in its 
first decade. Present at the first 
meeting were the late George P. 
Rowell, Artemas Ward, Manley 
M. Gillam, Charles Austin Bates, 
the late J. Angus MacDonald, 
Theodore S. Holbrook, the late 
Edward Y. Thorpe, and Mr. Gib- 
son. 


“The name selected for the new 
club was suggested by Mr. Ward,” 
continued Mr. Gibson. “I recall 
him saying: ‘The word “Sphinx” 
seems to be an appropriate one on 
account of the mystery attaching 
to the origin of the great monu- 
ment in the Egyptian Desert.’ 
His thought was that advertising 
was still in its infancy; that in 
short there was more or less of 
a mystery surrounding it. 


GUESTS AT THE FIRST SPHINX 
DINNER 


“The first Sphinx Club dinner 
was given at the old Waldorf 
Hotel in Thirty-third street, 
where sixteen of the charter mem- 
bers were present. Preceding the 
dinner an election was held which 
resulted as follows: President, M. 
M. Gillam; vice-president, George 
P. Rowell; treasurer, Charles 
Austin Bates; secretary, F. James 
Gibson; additional member of 
the executive committee, Artemas 
Ward. Although present at this 
dinner, I am unable to recall the 
names of all who were there. 
Those that I can remember are, 
in addition to those I’ve mem- 
tioned, Newcomb Cleveland, Will 
Phillip Hooper, George F. Field- 
er, T. S. Holbrook, E. Y. Thorpe, 
E. H. Masters, R. R. Remington, 
and E. A. Wheatley. 

“Most of the time at this first 
dinner was taken up with getting 
acquainted. My recollection is 
that Mr. Rowell and Mr. Ward 
knew nearly all of the sixteen, but 
very few of the others were ac- 
quainted. The honor of suggest- 
ing the first subject of discussion 
for the Sphinx Club belongs to 
Newcomb Cleveland. The _ sub- 
ject was: ‘Are Advertising Rates 
Too High?’ 

“At the November dinner Mr. 
Cleveland opened the discussion 
by stating that in his opinion ad- 
vertising rates were too high. The 

(Continued on page 81) 
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FTER all—YOU come first—you and 
your intimate, personal knowledge 
of your own business. 


It’s in keeping YOU and YOUR problems first 
in mind that we believe we excel. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
23 East 26th St. 220 So. State St. 


DETROIT OFFICE 
809 Kresge Bldg. 
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O be constructive, ad- 
2 A vertising must rest upon 
a careful and thorough study 
of the business, the product, 
the market and the industry. 
Investigation secures the 
facts. Analysis determines 
their significance. But the 
real task is the application of 
the knowledge thus secured 
to the needs of the business. 
Making an investigation 
is the easiest part of the job. 
Applying the results, the 
hardest. 


Fuller &* Smith 
Cleveland 
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N advertising agency 


may have the knack of 
writing good copy, facilities 
for producing effective de- 
signs, an intimate knowledge 
of media and rates, thorough 
sincerity and an earnest 
desire to render genuine 


a 


service. 

But if it lacks practical 
experience in general busi- 
ness affairs, and the ability 
to. apply that experience, it 
can never achieve true suc- 
cess for its customers. 


Fuller &¥ Smith 
Cleveland 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


norganization with the 

purpose to investigate 
. thoroughly, to think 
clearly, to plan com- 
prehensively, to work. 
intelligently, to serve 
sincerely.“ ~~ 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED _ 
MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 
‘ ADVERTISING - 
R.L.WHITTON VICE PRESIDENT 
900 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. «- CHICAGO 
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topic was found to be very inter- 
esting and caused much speech- 
making. It was a gratifying nov- 
elty for buyers and sellers of 
space to be able to get together 
and discuss advertising rates or 
anything else relating to adver- 
tising. 

“Among the very early recruits 
to the Sphinx Club were Frank 
A. Munsey, General Charles H. 
Taylor, of Boston; the late Rob- 
ert C. Ogden, Herbert B. Hard- 
ing, . W. Hallock, James 
O’Flaherty, Robert H. Ingefsoll, 
E. D. Gibbs, Wolstan Dixey and 
F, L. Perine. During the club’s 
fourth year, while Mr. Rowell 
was president, it was decided to 
accept non-resident members. 
This made the club really national 
in scope, and perhaps I might say 
international. Among the first 
non-resident members were Gen. 
Taylor, thé late C. W. Post, of 
Battle Creek; H. W. Bramley, of 
Rochester; Medill McCormick, 
Charles H. Fuller, D. M. Lord, 
and John Lee Mahin, all of Chi- 
cago; Charles Arthur Carlisle, of 
South Bend, Ind.; H. J. Heinz, 
of Pittsburgh; Ellis H. Gimbel, of 
Philadelphia, and two who were 
then known as the famous Phila- 
delphia Siamese twins: the late 
W. Atlee Burpee and the late Wil- 
liam Henry Maule. Mr. Burpee 
and Mr. Maule were competitors 
in business. They were much at- 
tached to each other, and usually 
came over to the club meetings 
together, and sat together at a 
table. They usually spoke one 
after the other and always con- 
tributed much to the felicity of 
the occasion. Great Britain con- 
tributed Sir William Lever, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, and Thomas J. 
Barratt. From France came E. 
A. de la Balze; from Canada, Col. 
J. B. MacLean, and from Austra- 
lia, George Wride. 

“T recall that Mr. Heinz in one 
of his speeches told us how he 
came to use the expression ‘57 
Varieties’ in his advertising. The 
story is too long to relate here.” 

Mr. Ward remarked that ad- 
vertising is faith, and the electric 
spark that carries the advertiser’s 
message throughout the world. 
“I remember when Jay Cooke 


saved the credit of the Nation by 
advertising,” he said, amid ap- 
plause. He remarked that de- 
spite the prevalence at one time 
of talk about “special agents 
driving their teams in Central 
Park,” it isn’t the man that sells 
advertising that makes the money, 
but the man that buys it. 

Mr. Presbrey said that the 
standards set by the original 
founders of the club had much to 
do with the elevation of adver- 
tising as a business in subsequent 
years. 

Mr. Hotchkin pointed out that 
the word “honesty” in the club’s 
slogan was the forerunner of the 
“truth” of to-day, honesty in ad- 
vertising and business methods. 

R. F. R. Huntsman, for the past 
eight years treasurer of the club, 
before the speaking started, pre- 
sented Mr. Gibson in behalf of 
the club with a gold medallion 
hung from a purple ribbon. On 
one side, in the center was a bas- 
relief of the Sphinx, with the 
words “Twentieth. Anniversary, 
Sphinx Club, New York, 1896- 
1916.” On the reverse was the 
word “Founder.” 


Linn Heads St. 
Again 

The recent election of officers of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis takes on 
unusual importance this year because of 
the fact that the club will entertain the 
next A. A. C. of W. convention. M. P. 
Linn, advertising manager of the Re- 
public, was re-elected president. 

Other officers are: first vice-president, 
John Ring, Jr., Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany; second vice-president, Max Koe- 
nigsberg, May Department Stores Com- 
pany; third vice-president, George A. 
Randolph, Paris Medicine Company; 
secretary, George E. Gayou, Advertising 
Slide Company, and treasurer, M. E 
Holderness, Third National Bank. 


Louis Club 


Guaranty Securities Corpora- 
tion Extends Operations 


Advertising in current numbers of 
class publications announces the fact 
that after demonstrating the practica- 
bility of the company’s plan to finance 
the purchase of pleasure cars for con- 
sumers on a deferred payment, the 
Guaranty Securities Corporation will ex- 
tend activities to the purchase of com- 
mercial motor trucks on the same basis. 
Readers of Printers’ Inx will recall 


the comments of various automobile - 


manufacturers in the May 4th issue in 


deprecating the feasibility of the plan. 


$ 





Finds a “Useless Invention” and Ad- 
vertises It into National Demand 


How Andrew A. Clifford, President of the Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 
Discovered the Product and How He Pushed It 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE are said to be hun- 

dreds of devices in the Pat- 
ent Office at Washington that are 
thoroughly practical and _ that 
would satisfactorily do the work 
for which they were intended, but 
the world knows nothing about 
them. Many of them are not be- 
ing manufactured at all. Others 
are made in only limited quanti- 
ties and marketed so haphazardly 
that their existence is not even 
known to the public. The service 
that people might get from the 
use of these articles is denied for 
the lack of modern sales promo- 
tion. 

It has been demonstrated time 
and time again that most of our 
great inventions would never have 
amounted to anything were it not 
for the intense selling effort that 
has been applied to them. In 
dozens of cases advertising has 
taken the unknown idea of an in- 
ventor and created a great indus- 
try out of it. Without advertising 
the world may never have recog- 
nized the merits of the idea. 

A very good example of this 
kind that we can point to is the 
vacuum ice-cream freezer. For 
some time the idea was kicked 
* around like an unclaimed cur, and 
might easily have shared the fate 
of so many other excellent pat- 
ents. Fortunately, however, the 
device fell into the hands of a 
man who recognized its possibili- 
ties and who also saw that those 
dormant possibilities could be 
quickly attained through advertis- 
ing. As a result, the Auto 
Vacuum Freezer Company, of 
New York, has in a comparatively 
few months built up a national 
business on the device. The for- 
eign market also has contributed 
its share to the success of the 
young company. It is another in- 
Stance of advertising making what 
is already on a fair way to being 


a household necessity out of a 
product that two years ago the 
public knew nothing about and 
for which there was no natural 
demand. 

Andrew A. Clifford, president 
of the firm, had been in the ex- 
port business in New York. One 
day he happened to visit the 
house-furnishing section of a de- 
partment store, and while stroll- 


First the 
Fireless Cooker 


Crankless 

Freezer 

Most women know the 
Fireless Cooker. But every 
woman wil instantly understand 
the wonderful advantages of" 


Kite Vacuums Iveezit 


—the ice cream Freezer with no 
—— toturn—thatmakes icecream 
oth as we a Freezer 
with 0 only three parts--the Freezer 
soa saves Ec ice, keeps the ques 
rd for 8 hours, prevents ice 
—— into the cream—and is 4 » remark- 
ably handsome looking device that you can 
set on your dining room le. 
‘or_our te book of DELICIOUS 
FROZEN DESSERT RECIPES. Please men- 
@m tion your dealer’s panes 
AUTO VACUUM FREEZER CO. 
10 Wall Street Saw York 


TYPE OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


ing through the aisles accidentally 
tripped on what he thought was 
some kind of a tin can. Picking 
it up to put it in position again, 
he became interested in it. A 
clerk volunteered the information 
that the odd-appearing can was a 
device to freeze ice-cream. ~ Mr. 
Clifford hastily examined the con- 
trivance and, being told by the 


“a girl that it did not sell, concluded 
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Prepared for a 
Long Siege 


N SPITE of the prevailing paper shortage we 
are prepared to meet the demands of our 
customers for book and bond papers of va- 
rious grades and prices. Our numerous 

branches and warehouses conveniently located 
with reference to all markets east of the Mis- 
sissippi are completely stocked with standard 
sizes and weights of such representative papers as: 


White Mountain Enamel 
Cathedral Book 


Roycroft Antique 


and many other lines of book and bond papers. We are 
also prepared to give immediate delivery of 


TEMPLE BOND 


| This sheet possesses in unusual degree the desirable 
characteristics of the finer bonds. Smooth, uniform, 
hard, tough, brilliant in color and”available in a large 
| number of sizes, weights and tints. . At the present price 
1 level, Temple Bond is most attractive to the thrifty buyer. 


Our Service is at Your Command 


| THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE ‘ 


Hl New York Office—Fifth Avenue Bldg. Chicago Office—People’s Gas Bldg. |} 
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The Associated Press. 
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Alarm Sounded by Agricul- 
tural Editor—University 
Experts Act. oe AALS 
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Minnesota and the Dakotas are said soe . ‘ 
to be threatened with a serious short- 
age in the seed wheat supply for next 
year’s sowing. Hugh J. Hughes, edi- 
tor of Farm, Stock and Home, is 
sounding the alarm after an investi- 
gation of the quality of this season’s 
wheat crop, and authorities at the Uni- 
versity’s agricultural college are tak- 
ing steps to marshal 11 their agencies 
to help the farme’ *“ situatior 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The Northwest’s Foremost Farm Paper 


Circulation 140,000 


REPRESENTATIVES 
A. H. Bruimncsiza, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
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that it was the impractical idea of 
some deluded inventor who had 
more mechanical genius than 
business sense. 

For some reason, however, he 
could not get the freezer out of 
his mind, and later went back to 
the store and bought it. He found 
no directions with the device, but 
after much experimenting he 
learned how to work it. The 


thing appeared to give good re- 


sults. 

Mr. Clifford wanted more lines 
to represent. Therefore, discov- 
ering that the freezer was made 
by an Omaha can factory, he 
wrote for the agency. Right from 
the start he was strikingly suc- 
cessful in selling the device to 
South American buyers. Grad- 
ually he had the makers improve 
the appearance of the thing. This 
increased its salability. Doing 
so well in selling the freezer for 
export, the manufacturers asked 
Clifford to try his hand in getting 
the trade in this country to stock 
the device. Endowed with unusual 
selling ability, Clifford succeeded 
in interesting many of _ the 
large retailers in the East, de- 
spite the absence of consumer de- 
mand. However, he soon saw 
that. spending time getting: deal- 
ers to put in the freezer and not 
doing anything to interest the 
consumer would lead nowhere. 
But he knew that the manufac- 
turers didn’t have as much faith 
in their product as he did. Ad- 
vertising seemed out of the ques- 
tion. He longed to get control 
of the business, so that he could 
push the article as aggressively as 
he thought its merit justified. 
This, too, appeared to be a vain 
thought—he didn’t have enough 
capital to promote the freezer. in 
the way the exigencies of the case 
seemed to call for. 

Let me skip much unimportant 
detail and say that finally, how- 
ever, Clifford did take over the 
business. The concern that he 
now heads was organized. A 
capitalist, Norman White, was 
interested and his participation in 
the business secured. The patents 
on the freezer were bought up. 
At once a vigorous campaign to 
put the product square on its feet 


in the center of the market was 
planned for 1916. The advertis- 
ing started in the January maga- 
zines. Fifteen national publica- 
tions were used in the campaign, 
besides local mediums. Space 
ranged from double-page spreads 
down to four-inch ads. Copy was 
educational in tone. The time, 
labor, and expense saving fea- 
tures of the freezer were em- 
phasized. Directions for making 
ice-cream and other frozen des- 
serts were iterated and reiterated. 

There is a very good reason for 
this. Directions for the use of a 
new device cannot be repeated too 
often. Mr. Clifford says that 
many persons take special delight 
in ignoring directions. If they 


‘can get satisfactory results by 


following their own methods, they 
feel that they have achieved a 
personal victory. Much of the 
grief that the _fireless-cooker 
manufacturers had in the early 
days was due to the difficulty of 
getting people to use the new 
cookers properly. In all the lit- 
erature of the Auto Vacuum 
Freezer Company you will find 
that no opportunity is lost to state 
the directions for the use. of the 
device. Manufacturers in many 
fields can profitably imitate this 
young advertiser in this par- 
ticular. 


MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTISING 
HAND IN HAND 


There has been nothing of the 
unusual about this freezer adver- 
tising to challenge the attention 
of the readers of Printers’ INK. 
It has been simply ordinarily 
good advertising that plays up the 
proposition sanely, interestingly 
and convincingly. Copy well writ- 
ten and displayed attractively and 
often—that is all there is to it. 
But it is this very kind of ad- 
vertising when used in conjunc- 
tion with an aggressive merchan- 
dising policy that has made so 
many successful advertisers. 

In its merchandising the Auto 
Vacuum company struck out on 
lines that, while not original, are 
at least suggestive. For instance, 
Mr. Clifford went after druggists 
to (put in his freezers. 

y, man, you made a mis- 
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take,” he was told. “The hard- 
ware store is across the street.” 

“No,” he replied, “I want you 
to stock my product. I'll see the 
hardware dealers later.” 

“Fellow, you’re crazy,” was 
flung at him, “who ever heard of 
ice-cream freezers in a drug- 
store?” 

“But you sell ice-cream, don’t 
you? Then why not freezers?” 

Finally Mr. Clifford convinced 
druggists that his product would 
be a good thing for them to carry. 


among the best buyers of the ar- 
ticle. Unusual co-operation was 
received from the chains in the 
matter of window displays. Gen- 
erally it is difficult for manufac- 
turers to get windows in the 
stores of the syndicates, but the 
makers of this freezer succeeded 
in getting their device in the win- 
dows for weeks and months at 
a time. The explanation of the 
accomplishment is that it was a 
new sort of merchandise for 
drug-stores and the chains were 

wise enough to make 

the most of its at- 





tention - getting 
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ICE CREAM 
Without Mork 


Delicious Home-Made Ice Cream 


Koto Wacom Freezer | 


25 West Broadway. New York City 


value. 

Many independent 
druggists also 
stocked the article, 
but, of course, the 
largest dealers in it 
are department 
stores and hardware 
men. Mr. Clifford is 
of the opinion that 
manufacturers who 
always have had the 
notion that their 
products can be sold 
only in certain kinds 
of stores may be 
surprised to find that 
they have been re- 
stricting their busi- 
ness by limiting the 
class of retailers to 
whom they sell. 
The present tend- 
ency of many retail- 
ers to increase the 
variety of their mer- 








THIS COPY, WITH DEALERS LISTED, HAS APPEARED IN 
THE NEWSPAPERS OF MANY CITIES 


People would not expect to see 
freezers in a drug-store. There- 
fore, they would be all the more 
impressed and would give greater 
attention to them. When a store 
puts in a line that customers are 
not in the habit of seeing, in it 
the new product becomes the 
most conspicuous thing in the 
place. 

Anyway, Clifford’s effort on the 
druggists turned out well. Sev- 
eral of the larger stores in a cer- 
tain big Eastern chain stocked the 
freezer and before long were 


chandise makes this 
a good time for 
manufacturers to in- 
é terest dealers in 
lines apparently foreign to their 
stock. 

The Auto Vacuum Freezer 
Company has asked dealers to 
stock its product, but it has not 
depended entirely on them to sell 
the consumer. Freezing ice-cream 
by the vacuum principle is a new 
idea, and it is expected that most 
people might be skeptical about 
it. If it were left to the retailer 
to convince folks that the new 
method is practical, the chances 
are that he would only half do 
the job. Anyway, manufacturers 
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Actual and 
Effective Service 


A real, co-operative service is given by the 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD to its national 
advertisers in connection with their cam- 
paigns. Read what Mr. C. H. Bayer, 
general manager of the Saute Products 
Corporation, has to say about it: 


“In the point- of service—not merely in the 
abstract, but good head and foot work—the 
World-Herald has set a standard which its 
contemporaries throughout the country could 
well afford to adopt to insure the advertiser 
the maximum of efficiency at the minimum 


cost.” C. H. BAYER. 
Others have written us to the same effect. 


It’s service with a punch we give— 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
Most News — Most Ads — ALL CLEAN 








NEBRASKA CLEAN ADVERTISING RECORD 


Paid, clean advertising carried by Nebraska's three leading 
dailies for the first nine months of 1916: 
World-Herald - 5,408,606 Lines 
*Second Paper - - - 3,777,060 “ 
+Third Paper - - - 3,400,544 “ 
*Excludes 261,562 lines undesirable +Excludes 387,618 lines undesirable 


The Only Omaha Daily Which Rejects All Medicine Copy 
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have no right to expect retailers 
to spend their time educating con- 
sumers in the use of a new prod- 
uct. It is more the province of 
the retail merchant to cater to 
demand. Creating demand is 
work that belongs to the manu- 
facturer. The freezer company 
made an extensive use of demon- 
strators in helping its dealers sell 
the prospects that the advertising 
and the window displays sent into 
the store. These demonstrators 
were employed in all large cities— 
usually a crew of six operating 
in a city. They were not moved 
from one town to another. They 
stayed in a store from a few 
weeks to as long as five months 
at a time. They not only showed 
the use of the freezer, but also 
did the bulk of the selling. 

The demonstrators tried in 
every way to establish the friend- 
liest sort of relations with those 
that bought. They told the buyer 
that if she should have any 
trouble in getting the best results 
from the freezer they would be 
glad to go to her home and show 
her the cause of the difficulty. 
Many times they did make visits 
of this kind to their customers. 

All this care was taken because 
the company was introducing a 
product that people had never 
used before. It is of the greatest 
importance that they use it prop- 
erly. Mr. Clifford says that one 
dissatisfied user. of a vacuum 
freezer in a community may 
prejudice the whole neighborhood 
against the device. On the other 
hand, one user who is pleased 
with it may influence many of 
her neighbors to buy the product. 
_ Getting boosters in every section 
is an important phase of the work 
incident to the introduction of an 
unknown article. 

Considerable local advertising 
was done in those cities where a 
number of demonstrators were 
working. Attractive full pages 
were used in such centers as 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, New York, 
Minneapolis and Chicago. The 


list of all the dealers in the place 
carrying the freezer was given, 
and also the names of the sev- 
eral stores where the demonstra- 
tions were being held. While the 
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demonstrations were on the stores 
devoted solid windows to show- 


ing the product. Many of them 
also advertised the line at their 
own expense. The combination 
of all these selling forces suc- 
ceeded in greatly stimulating the 
interest of people in the freezer. 
It brought the demonstrators 
plenty of prospects to work on, 
and enabled them to pile up sur- 
prisingly large sales. Under no 
circumstances could unassisted 
dealers have sold the freezer in 
such large quantities. The adver- 
tising alone would, of course, 
have aroused much curiosity 
about the new product and per- 
haps it would have half-sold some 
people, but if it were not for the 
intensive work of the demon- 
strators it is likely that sales 
would have been only ordinary. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BOOM SALES 


What made the campaign a 
success was the linking up of the 
interest-creating advertising with 
the sales-making demonstrators. 
The Chicago experience of the 
company shows how this worked 
out. Sales there had been run- 
ning along in so-so fashion—sat- 
isfactory, but nothing to get 
excited about. One Sunday the 
local advertising was presented, 
especially a very inviting piece of 
copy on the back of one of the 
pictorial weeklies. As usual all 
dealers were listed, including the 
stores where the product was to 
be demonstrated. Close tab was 
kept of tangible results the next 
day. In the most centrally lo- 
cated of the stores the demon- 
strators made a sale, on the 
average, every seven and one- 
half minutes all day Monday. 
This is considered remarkable for 
a product of such a peculiar na- 
ture. This incident is mentioned 
because it is typical of the results 
the firm’s merchandising has been 
getting. 5 

A recipe-book of frozen des- 
serts and other dishes that can be 
made in the device is given to 
each buyer. She is urged to keep 
in touch with the factory that she 
may improve herself in the art of 
preparing “frozen cooking.” This 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Convincing a Board of 
} Directors 


HE general manager of a large concern recently 
listened while we explained our method of making a 
study, survey, plan and exhibit of a marketing problem. 


Said he, “You have sold me. I am convinced that we 
ought to have it. T’ll lay it before our board of directors 
at the next meeting.” 


“Very good,” we replied, “but why bother the board of 
directors so soon? You are not ready to decide to advertise. 
An expenditure of only a few hundred dollars is involved 
now. Why not pass on it yourself and tell us to go ahead? 
When the whole thing is complete (and our plans are both 
complete and graphic) you pass on it. Then invite us to 
present the plan before your board.” 


He immediately agreed that we were right and told us to 
rush the plan. Three months later we met the board of 
directors and submitted it. Ten minutes after we withdrew, 
they voted to let us execute it. 


By your invitation we shall be pleased to explain, either in your 
office or ours, our methods of starting to work for a firm. 


Write for Hoyt’s Band Wagon, Vol. 2, No. 1, which tells more about 
the kind of marketing plans that we prepare. Free to executives. 


Hoyts Service, Ine. 
Charles W. Hoyt, President 
Aabertising and Sales Management 
16-120 W. 3294 St,New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Building 
Boston Cleveland 
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Fourteen reasons why the Southern) Ri 
these fourteen big Motor Car s 


$50,000.00 worth of space fron 


There are many reasons for this—t 
all may be applied to your ow 


It reaches the quality class of Southern Farmers. 
Proves greatest circulation of any Southern Farm 
Paper. 

Editorially fearless and intensely practical. 

Has the lowest rate figured on actual net distribution. 
Shows record pulling power on high-grade campaigns. 
Holds the absolute confidence of its readers. 


The territory covered is enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. 


Subscribers are guaranteed against loss in dealing with 
our advertisers. 


| Car 
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SOUTHERN RU 


The South’s Foremost Farm Paper. More Than a Quarter bf a IV 


NEW YORK: ST. LOUIS: 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. MKINNI 
1 Madison Ave. Third Nationj! Bank 
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rern| Ruralist gained the confidence of 
- Car advertisers who purchased 
ace from us during the past year. 





x this—Here are a few of them— 
your own advertising campaign 





| Carries no subscribers who are in arrears. 


rm Clean in its policies—in class of business carried—and 
in its methods of solicitation. 


| Has less free sample and complimentary circulation 
' than any Farm Paper of its size. 


on. 
ns Extends helpful co-operation to advertisers—the kind 
¥ of service that counts. 
The Southern Farmer, Fruitman, Stockman, Dairyman 
Os- and their wives, each have a separate department 
edited by trained specialists of National reputation. 
ith Last, but not least, the SouTHERN RURALIST gets 
results, 


RN|RURALIST 


uarter bf a Million Net Paid Circulation. Rate $1.00 a Line Flat 


ST. LOUIS: CHICAGO 
A. D. MKINNEY J. C. BILLINGSLEA 
i Nationj! Bank Bldg. Advertising Bldg. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, Etc. 


Required By the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 


J .@ 2 & = £ 
The Des Moines Capital 
PUBLISHED DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY AT 
DES MOINES, IOWA, FOR OCTOBER 1, 1916 


STATE OF IOWA 


COUNTY OF POLK 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Lafayette Young, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn the ing to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of The Des Moines x far Co., and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are. 

NAME OF— POSTOFFICE ADDRESS— 
Publisher, Lafayette Young Des Moines, Iowa 
Editor, Lafayette Young Des Moines, Iowa 
Managing Editor, W. C. Jarnagin Des Moines, lowa 
Business Manager, Lafayette Young, Jr. Des Moines, Iowa 

That the owners are: 
Lafayette Young, Des Moines, Iowa 
Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines, Iowa 
Harold Young, Des Moines, Iowa 
Nellie Young Herrick, Olean, N. Y. 
That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders 


owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are (If there are none, so state): 


None. 
That the average number of copies of 


each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, JR., 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Second day of October, 1916. 
E. R. GRA 


ea 
(My commission expires July 4th, 1920.) 





The Des Moines Situation 


Circulation of Daily Capital 50,124 copies, net paid 
Circulation of the second daily and 

Sunday paper 45,584 capies, net paid 
Circulation of the third paper 44,076 copies, net paid 
Circulation of the fourth paper 37,475 copies, net paid 
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is a form of service to the pur- 
chaser that the company regards 
very highly and which is of broad 
significance. The work. is under 
the supervision of Marion Harris 
Neil, the well-known authority on 
domestic science. The firm calls 
this service its “Correspondence 
Course.” Miss Neil experiments 
with the freezer and is frequently 
finding new ways of using it. 
These discoveries are passed on 
to owners if they are interested. 
Women are invited to continue 
their correspondence with the. do- 
mestic science instructors of the 
company as long as they wish, or 
at least until they have learned 
how to get perfect results in mak- 
ing their favorite recipes. Not a 
great number of vacuum-freezer 
users take advantage of this serv- 
ice, but it is enough to make the 
effort worth while. A little depart- 
ment is fitted up in the company’s 
office equipped with all necessary 
kitchen utensils and is in charge 
of a competent young lady, who 
has charge of the correspondence 
course under the indirect super- 
vision of Miss Neil. 

Mr. Clifford has visions of 
making the vacuum freezer an 
all-the-year business. At present 
sales are concentrated mostly in 
spring and summer. At one time 
ice-cream was a hot-weather dish. 
Now the sale of it continues 
throughout the twelve months. 
Mr. Clifford, therefore, believes 
that if people will use the freezer 
throughout the year, which there 
is every reason to think they will, 
they will also buy it out of the so- 
called season. In view of this, 
the advisability of advertising the 
new freezer from January to 
December is being seriously con- 
sidered. The popularizing of cer- 
tain dishes, suitable for winter 
and that can be made in the 
freezer, is glready under way, 
especially in the direct literature 
of the concern. 

In the meantime the Auto 
Vacuum Freezer Company is anx- 
ious to keep its salesmen and 
demonstrators busy during the 
dull season. As intimated at the 
beginning of the article, Mr. Clif- 
ford believes that good inventions 
have been patented and then 


neglected. With advertising and 
proper sales push, he thinks some 
of them could be sold extensively. 

For instance, some time ago he 
got hold of a heatless trousers 
press, which, it appears to him, 
has big possibilities. The com- 
pany has already started to ad- 
vertise this press into demand. 
The first copy is soliciting mail 
orders, and as they come in are 
being used as a wedge to get the 
device stocked in the store of 
some retailer in the community 
from whence the order came. 
This press is to be advertised in 
rather a conspicuous way in gen- 
eral publications, and, strange to 
relate, in a few women’s peri- 
odicals. The president of the com- 
pany says that the female of the 
species has to press her lord’s 
trousers in many thousand house- 
holds and that she is the one that 
will often influence the purchase 
of the device. 

Salesmen of the firm are now 
going from city to city introduc- 
ing the press. Where dealers buy 
a thousand of the articles the 
company advertises them in one- 
quarter-page newspaper space 
every other day for a month and 
conducts a demonstration in the 
store for four weeks. Thus the 
demonstrators will be retained in 
this work until the 1917 campaign 
on the freezer opens. 


Newmark to Advertise 
Chevrolet 


J. H. Newmark has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Chevrolet 
Motor Company of New York, succeed- 
ing John R. Eustis, who plans to es- 
tablish a business of his own.” 

Mr. Newmark has been in charge of 
the advertising of the Apperson Bros. 
Automobile Company, and. previously 
was advertising manager of the Oak 
land Motor Car Company. 


R. W. Smiley With Regal 
Shoes 


R. W. Smiley, formerly advertising 
manager of the Knox Motor Associates, 
Springfield, Mass., has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Regal 
Shoe Company, Boston. Previous to 
his connection with the Knox company, 
Mr. Smiley was with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York, for over 


. four years, 








Morris & Co. 


Advertise to Con- 


sumers a Comparative Test 
of Products 


After Fifty-Eight Years This Chicago Packer Undertakes Serious Cam- 
paign for Trade-Mark 


VER since somebody con- 

ceived the idea of putting an 
ice-box on wheels and thus made 
centralized packing plants possible, 
the big Chicago packers have 
been busily at work trying to con- 
vince a dubious public that each 
one of them had the last word in 
quality when it came to their ad- 
vertised specialties. The net re- 
sult of: this battle of adjectives 
has left the poor public sitting in 
the middle of the road wondering 
what it is all about, and not quite 
decided in its own mind whether it 
is Armour that makes “Supreme” 
ham and bacon, or whether Wil- 
son & Company make “Star,” or 
whether Morris & Company are 


: ‘TheMORRIS ‘SUPREME TES 
7 ~ and WHAT ft MEANS toYOU™ 


hone 4 
apie. aragae neg meee “vlan shtiery wd 
the country. The most careful 





into any Morris ates hewn fet bes Go ened Geel SS 
Storrs labors ~ would defeat the purpose of the 


tory—for even a doubsful spice 


own worthiness from your point of view. ‘The Morris Supreme Test 


MorniS Teste[) Foons 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING WHICH CENTERS UPON THE 
MANUFACTURERS TEST OF HIS OWN AND COM- 


94 


PETITIVE PRODUCTS 


the people who make “Premium.” 
But after the public picks itself up 
and gets as far as the butcher’s, it 
decides it really doesn’t make 
much difference anyway, because 
a ham’s a ham for all that. 

So it has fallen upon Morris & 
Company to set the public straight 
—at least, so far as their Supreme 
food products are concerned. For 
fifty-eight years this big packing 
house has taken considerable pride 
in the fact that it was an adver- 
tiser. Once in a while it would 
invest a little money on behalf of 
its leading brands, and it really 
undertook in a serious way to es- 
tablish Marigold oleomargarine. 
But, like most packers, with the 
exception of Swift 
and Armour, little 
thought was given to 
pushing its advertised 
specialties, because, 
after all, they play 
but a small role in 
the total sales of a 
big packing business. 
A packing house has 
one task that must 
be done, and that is 
to dispose of its fresh 
meats while they are 
still fresh. Other selling 
tasks are secondary. 

Nelson Morris, the 
founder of Morris 
& Company, realized 
this fundamental 
fully. He bent all 
his great energies of 
organization and 
marketing to  build- 
ing up an outlet for 
his perishable prod- 
ucts. He succeeded 
remarkably well, but, 
driving as he did for 
fresh-meat sales, he 
neglected. building an 
adequate foundation 
in the public mind. 
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DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University, 
after traveling ten thousand miles 
through fifteen States and three 
Canadian Provinces, said: 

“WE FOUND THE NEW 
YORK TIMES ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE. USUALLY IT 
WAS THE ONLY NEW YORK 
PAPER OBTAINABLE AND 
ALWAYS IT WAS THE MOST 
POPULAR AND THE MOST 
INFLUENTIAL.” 











The average net paid daily and Sunday 
circulation of The Times for the six months 
ended September 30, 1916, as reported to the 
Post Office Department, was 340,904—repre- 
senting, in one grouping, the largest number 
of intelligent, discriminating and responsive 
readers ever assembled by a newspaper. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


TR 


Nowadays look 
to the 
Daily Newspaper 
for the 
NEWS OF THEDAY- 
EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 
and 
RECREATIONAL 
READING 


ILLINOIS 
STAATS- 


LEITUNG 


gives greatest 
satisfaction 


Proven by 
8 5 lb of its subscrib- 


ers take no 
other German 
language Daily 
or Sunday. 


of its subscrib- 
ers take no 
other Daily or 
Sunday what- 
soever. 


65% 


Over 30,000 families 
depend exclusively for 
their daily newspaper 
upon the ILLINOIS 
STAATS-ZEITUNG. 








ILLINOIS 
STAATS- 
ZEITUNG 


Established 1847 
Only Morning 
Daily Printed 
in Chicago in 
German lan- 
guage. 














ADVERTISERS 


Nowadays look 
to the 
Daily Newspaper 
for 


RESULTS 


commensurate 
with money spent 
for advertising 


ILLINOIS 
STAATS- 
ZEITUNG 


Gain in advertis- 
ing for 9 months, 
ending Sept. 30th 


DURING 1916 OVER 
YEAR PREVIOUS 


was 


282,660 


and 


AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING 
was 
More than treble 
that printed by all 
other Chicago Ger- 
man language 
papers combined. 
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At the time of his death very 
few people. outside of the im- 
mediate organization considered 
Morris meat;products and by-prod- 
‘ ucts to hayej-any distinctive quali- 
ties; The many specialties put out 
by the company were known in 
some territories and unknown in 
others. Even then in the terri- 
tories where they were known they 
were known by various brand 
names, and by various labels, and 
various packages. In very few in- 
stances was the product bought 
because it was packed and backed 
by Morris & Company. It was a 
condition that is to be found even 
to-day in almost every line of 
business, where manufacturers 
have been too engrossed in getting 
“sales” to worry much about how 
they got them, or what effect they 
might have on future business. 


STANDARDIZING THE BRANDS 


The younger generation of Mor- 
rises were quick to appreciate 
that in the future the business re- 
quired a foundation of public 
good will and appreciation to build 
on. A few blocks away they saw 
competitors like Swift & Com- 
pany earning handsome profits and 
making a success in advertising 
specialties. They remembered that 
Swift had for thirty years been 
consistently putting back a judi- 
cious amount of their hundreds of 
millions. in sales into advertising 
that was designed to link the name 
of Swift with the thought of 
quality. Over on Ashland ave- 
nue, on the outskirts of Packing- 
town, they saw the old S. & S. 
company pass into the hands of a 
man who was recognized as one 
of the leading advocates of adver- 
tising among the younger genera- 
tion of packers. Perhaps, after 
all, more extensive advertising 
would help them accomplish some 
of the things they had in mind. 
And they decided to try and see 
what happened. 

Accordingly, a test campaign 
was put on last spring. This 
campaign, including newspapers 
and posters, appeared in nearly 
400 cities. In those cities where 
the company maintained branch 
houses it was put squarely up to 
the local managers: “Here, now, 











Cuba is rich — 


Cuba is buying. 


‘If you want to sell 


your wares in Cuba, 
advertise in the 


HERALDO 
DE CUBA 


The National Daily 


Circulation, 32,000 Copies 

(An increase of 500% in 3 years) 

Double that of its nearest 
competitor. 


The only Cuban paper 
that guarantees its cir- 
culation and gives trade 
cooperation to its adver- 
tisers. 

Covers the Island — 420 
effective agencies out of 
580 sioelieds: 

Reaches every day, includ- 
ing Sunday, the families 
that control the Repub- 
lic’s purchasing power. 
Cuba’s present sugar crop 
is the largest in her his- 


tory; nearly $300,000,000. 
Merchandizing data about 
the Island furnished by 

Heraldo de Cuba 


New York Office 
No. 1 B’way, New York City 


(Rates on application) 





Do you know that 70 per cent. of 
Cuba’s 2,467,883 population is white 
and that 850,000 persons are engaged 
in gainful occupations ? 
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Heart Strings 


AND 


Purse Strings 


“JouN BuLL’’ touches 
the heart strings of 
millions and rights the 
wrongs of the multi- 
tude. That is one 
reason why its ad. pages 
loosen the purse strings 
of its readers so easily. 


OHND ULL 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


is the quickest 
route to the 
British public’s 
purse. Will you 
travel that way? 


VERY MUCH OVER 
A MILLION NET 
PAID SALES——— 
——CERTIFIED 


$600 per page and prorata 


Philip Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRE 
LONDON, W.C. 





is the advertising you have been 
clamoring for. We are going to 
put-it on in your territory. You 
will get the results, but the adver- 
tising itself won’t produce the re- 
sults—that is up to you. It is up 
to you to get behind this adver- 
tising and sell the goods—if you 
do that you have our promise that 
we will be with you on an even 
bigger scale this fall. But don’t 
sit down in your office and ex- 
pect the advertising to do every- 
thing. It is only a starter.” 

The branch sales forces re- 
sponded with a zest. Sales rec- 
ords from almost every branch 
showed most satisfactory gains, 
and, best of all, the investigators 
sent out from Chicago were able 
to detect a changing viewpoint 
among the housewives and deal- 
ers. They were getting the habit 
of saying “Morris’ Supreme” or 
“Morris’ Marigold” or “Morris’ 
Whiteleaf.” All indications point- 
ed to the wisdom of further ad- 
vertising in the fall. 


FERRETING OUT THE BIG IDEA 


It was at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings it became apparent that 
the mere featuring of the name 
“Morris’ Supreme” was ° not 
enough to fix the name firmly in 
the public mind, which was al- 
ready hazy from absorbing the 
claims of a dozen competing 
brands of food products. Like a 
lot of other manufacturers Mor- 
ris & Company were squarely up 
against the problem of getting one 
big, dominant idea that would 
dramatize their brand in the pub- 
lic mind. It was not enough 
merely to say that “Supreme” 
hams, bacons, eggs, etc., were the 
last word in quality. All the other 
packers were saying the same 
thing in a different way. It was 
necessary to devise some copy at- 
tack that would put a picture in 
the reader’s mind. Thus, the 
housewife would think of why Su- 
preme hams and bacons were best, 
whenever she read the name. 
This “why” the directors of Mor- 
ris & Company figured would out- 
weigh the competitors’ unsup- 
ported claims. 

To put over this idea it was de- 
cided to exploit a test frequently 
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Government Circulation 
Statements of 


Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


(MORNING—EVENING—SUNDAY) 


For Four and One-Half Years Show 


60% Gain in Daily Circulation 
70% Gain in Sunday Circulation 


DAILY REGISTER and TRIBUNE SUNDAY REGISTER 
Six Months Ending Six Months Ending 

Sept. 30, 1912 Sept. 30, 1912 

March 31, 1913 March 31, 1913 

Sept. 30, 1913 Sept. 30, 1913 

March 31, 1914 March 31, 1914 

Sept. 30, 1914 Sept. 30, 1914 

March 31, 1915 March 31, 1915 

Sept. 30, 1915 Sept. 30, 1915 

March 31, 1916 March 31, 1916 


Sept. 30, 1916 Sept. 30, 1916 ........ 61, 564 
Daily gain in 4% Sunday gain in 4% 





Daily circulation is 30,000 larger than that 
of any other newspaper in Iowa, morning, 
evening or morning and evening combined. 


Sunday circulation exceeds that of any two 
other Iowa Sunday papers added together. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
The Register and Tribune Co., Des Moines 
Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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What A Well-known 
Advertising Manager Found 


“I had always wanted a 
bigger, better grasp of the 
great fundamental principles 
of business. I felt I must 
have not only a complete 
knowledge of | distribution, 


but that I must also know 
just where the other factors 
of business, such as cost find- 
ing, auditing and finance— 


came into play. 

“The Alexander Hamilton 
Course and Service helped 
me broaden my viewpoint— 
it has given me real tangible 
aid in considering a business 
problem from every angle.” 


I shall welcome all opportunities 
to commend the Institute to 
others, and wish you a continua- 
, tion of your well justified success.” 
—EDWARD 8. BABCOX, Adv. 
Manager, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. , 

What the Alexander Institute 
has done for its subscribers will 
probably never be known in its 
entirety. Mr. Babcox’s letter of 
endorsement is only one of hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic letters of ap- 
preciation from prominent men en- 
rolled. 

Today the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is showing over 40,000 


men in America the way to bigger 
success in business, It trains you 
in the broad basic principles of 
business, 


The Institute collects, classifies 
and transmits to you the best 
thought and practice in modern 
business. It will give you a 
knowledge that could otherwise be 
obtained only by years of experi- 
ence—if at all. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Both business and educational 
authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. This Council in- 
cludes Frank A. Vanderlip, esi- 
dent of the National City Bank; 
Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of 
the U. 8. Steel Corporation; John 
Hays Hammond, the e ent en- 
gineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce, and Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist. 


FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 


A careful reading of this 128 
page book, ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,’’ copy of which we will 
send you free, will repay you 
many times over. It will help 
measure what you know—what 
you don’t know, and what you 
should ‘know—to make success 
sure. Simply send the coupon be- 
low for your copy. = 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE - 


535 Astor Place 


New York City 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 
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made to be sure that the manu- 
facturing standards were up to 
par. The test was not unlike that 
used by a butcher to convince a 
customer that the brand of meat 
he is trying to sell is better than 
the one he does not want to sell. 
A number of competitive products 
were.set out on invisibly numbered 
plates, and subjected to a taste 
test by several people. If this test 
showed that the Morris product 
was not up to those put out by 
rival concerns, the wheels were 
started going by which the stand- 
ard of quality was raised. There 
was nothing so very unusual in 
the test, in fact, taste tests of this 
sort usually are a part of the sell- 
ing programme of most every 
packing-house salesman, but none 
of the packers had so far exploit- 
ed the idea to any extent in an 
advertising way. Here then was 
the big idea! 

To exploit this “Supreme test” 
properly in connection with “Su- 
preme” products, adequate space 
was contracted for in a fair-sized 
list of weeklies, woman’s publica- 
tions and Sunday magazines. The 
list gave the company access to 
15,000,000 homes. Through this 
advertising the company hopes to 
make the name “Morris & Com- 
pany” have a bigger meaning in 
the eyes of the American house- 
wife than it ever had before. 
Thus, it will pave the way for an 
extension of its line, which is the 
fixed policy of most of the pack- 
ers. With a nation-wide distrib- 
uting organization, in constant 
touch with two or three hundred 
thousand retail dealers, a concern 
like Morris & Company can han- 
dle a wide range of lines quite 
profitably. But the success of pro- 
moting these independent lines de- 
pends on the ease with which they 
can be sold. Packers generally 
find that fresh-meat salesmen will 
not push specialties. They are be- 
ing drivén for fresh-meat sales, 
but they will take orders for these 
specialties. And so the company, 
by making the name Morris mean 
something to the housewife and 
the dealer, will lay a foundation 
for adding to the line later on— 
in fact, it is already figuring 
on putting out a brand of honey. 





HESE chilly morn- 

ings and evenings, 

how they do shrivel 

us up. Yet how the man 

with steam heat does put 

off starting up his boiler. 
It’s such a job. 


It’s such a hot heat 
when it does heat, or 
else it’s no heat at all. 

No medium ground. 

Not so with the Kelsey 
Health Heat. 

An armful of wood and 
off goes the chill. 

A slow. sleepy fire giving 
off tegen no heat in 
mid-day, and then just a 
cosy moderately tempering 
heat, when the chill comes * 
with sun down. 


In the morning, warm 
rooms to dress and eat in. 

When zero comes, the same 
cheer-giving, healthily heated, 
fresh moist air in abundance. 
No_ noise, no dust, ‘no leaks. 
Just fresh, pure, heated air 
that’s completely changed in 
every room every fifteen min- 
utes. 

For further convincement, 
for Saving Sense book- 
et. 


HE Kewvse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


230 JAMES STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 103-V Park Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 
2767-V Lincoln Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH.: 
Space 95-V Builders Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. : 
405-V P.O. Sq. Bldg. 
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A Progressive Paper 


Attractive Market 


As its most recent of many pro- 
gressive moves, in keeping with its 
standing in Waterloo and adjacent 
territory, the 


WATERLOO 
EVENING COURIER 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


has installed a Goss High Speed 
straight-line four-deck quadruple 
press, new Mergenthaler linotype 
machines and numerous other 
time and labor saving devices, 
putting the COURIER second to 
none of the papers in the State 
in point of equipment and abil- 
ity to serve readers and adver- 
tisers. 


Waterloo has a population of 
close to 35,000, and growing. It 
is the home of numerous well 
known and advertised manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, 
machinery, motor trucks, gas en- 
gines, etc., etc. 

The COURIER’S | circulation, 
steadily increasing, has now 
reached an average edition (6 
months ending September 30, 


1916) of 13,999 net paid, half in | 


city, half outside. 
WATERLOO 





| 


EVENING COURIER. 


WATERLOO, IOWA. 

Only Evening Paper in Waterloo 
Member the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 
Special Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Cuicaco PHILADELPHIA 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB, 


Actual Average 

Gireulation” 133,992 

t circulation is in the States of 
isconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 


Our 
Towa, 
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Burnham With Gray Motor 
Company 

R. Bradford Burnham, who has been 
advertising manager of the Sterling En- 
gine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed to the position of advertising 
manager and marine sales manager of 
the Gray Motor Company, Detroit. He 
was formerly associated with Double- 
day, Page & Co. and the Frank A. Mun- 
sey Co. 


Campaign in Prospect for 
Peanut’ Butter 


J. A. S. Ehart, Quincy, Ill., has pur- 
chased a peanut-butter plant and intends 
to work into the national field through 
advertising. “This will be done,” he 
writes Printers’ Inx, “gradually and 
carefully.” A trade-mark has been 
adopted and the name of the old com- 
pany changed to the Ehart Company. 


New Advertiser of 
Vacuum Jars 


A new advertiser who is starting an 
advertising campaign this fall is the 
W. Anderson Company, of New 
York, . distributor of the Bartlett 
Vacuum Food Jar and the Bartlett 
Vacuum Canteen. 


Eldredge With Wallace 
Hood 


Frank M. Eldredge, formerly general 
field advertising manager of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, has 
joined the Wallace C. Hood Service Bu- 
reau of Detroit as director of the ad- 
vertising and publicity division. 


Sk 


Many Advertisers in Business 
Papers 


According to information furnished 
by the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
the national organization, there are over 
80,000 advertisers represented in trade, 
class, and other business publications 
in the United States. 


Dennison Leaves Butterick 

Fred A. Dennison, for five years with 
the Western advertising office of the But- 
terick Publishing Company, has resigned. 
He will locate in New York November 
lst as Eastern representative for the 
Photoplating Company of America, a 
Minneapolis concern. 


T. A. Butler, With Chicago 
Agency 

The Turner Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has appointed T. A. Butler to 
its plan and copy department. He was 
formerly with the Butler Manufacturing 
Company, of Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis. 
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Automobile Sales in Minnesota 
Increase 57% in Eleven Months 


The Farmer Leads Entire Field 
In Automobile Advertising 


During the first nine months of 1916 the relative volume of 
advertising of automobiles, tires and accessories carried by 
Minnesota farm papers has been as follows: 


103,584 agate lines 
Second Minnesota farm paper 50,600 agate lines 
Third Minnesota farm paper 41,907 agate lines 


Since January first, 1915, The Farmer has not only led all 
Northwestern farm papers, but all farm papers in the United 
States in volume of automobile, tire and accessory advertising. 


The manufacturers who have placed this volume of advertising 
have been justified in their confidence in The Farmer and in the 
territory which it serves, for— 


In the last twelve months, the automobiles in Minnesota have 
increased more than fifty-seven per cent. November first, 1915, 
the number of cars in the State was, in round numbers, 84,000; 
today the number of cars in the State is, in round numbers, 
132,000. A corresponding increase in the number of automobiles 
is taking place in the territory adjacent to Minnesota, which is 
also carried by The Farmer. 


No other section has shown such an increase. This phenomenal 
increase in sales and the remarkable prestige in automobile 
advertising carried mark The Farmer as the greatest medium 
in the United States for the sale of automobiles to farmers. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., Ly TY. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, y We Eastern Representatives, 
600 Advertising Bldg., 881 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. STANDARD New York City. 


140,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Why a New Ford Model? 


VEN the prosaic Henry 
Ford had to come to 
the Industrial Arts.idea. 

Strange how men who ridi- 
cule art allow it to get into 
their business, isn’t it? 

Have you seen the New 

Ford Model? Youhave. Did 


you notice the hood and the 
radiator? You did. What 
is that but Industrial Art? 


“Tin Lizzy” could never 


have been applied to the old 
Ford cars if the design had 
originally been good. Every- 
thing in the old Ford car 
had been sacrificed to utility. 


Then came the Ford joke 
with its cutting shaft of rid- 
icule and buffoonery and.to- 
day we have a New Ford 
Model. How the mighty 
have fallen! 


No, not fallen. How the 
mighty have unconsciously 


responded to the Industrial 
Arts idea and what a splen- 
did tribute to the idea. 


The Industrial Artsidea is 
a big idea.’ Not an idea of 
a day or a moment, but a 
real, live, breathing some- 
thing which should influence 
every life, every home and 
all Industry. 


It would take pages to 
describe the idea. The idea 
is too big for this page. 
The INDUSTRIAL-ARTS 
MAGAZINE is devoted to 
the big idea and is influenc- 
ing a generation. 


Yes, it’s a school teachers’ 
magazine. It aims to reach 
your boy and girl thru the 
teacher. It’s a magazine of 
some consequence ‘because 
its fundamental idea is right 
and the school field is re- 
sponding. 


May we send you a sample copy ? 


THE INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE 


2007 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Would Get Down to Bed-Rock in 
Judging Circulation Values 


Some Rather Exacting “Wants” of One Advertiser 


By J. B. Comstock 


Manager of Publicity, P, & F. Corbin Division, The American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 


HE most significant element 

in the changing of the ethics 
and practiee of advertising is, it 
seems to me, the clearing away 
of uncertainties and the reduc- 
tion to definite form of vague 
and dimly understood factors up- 
on which a large portion’ of. ad- 
vertising argument and premise 
is based. 

In a general way, this has been 
in progress for years, but I have 
noticed a very considerable accel- 
eration of the movement of late 
and particularly since the buyers 
of advertising have joined in a 
determined effort to reduce to con- 
crete form. the very abstract and 
undefinable factors with which 
they have had to work to produce 
results. 

I have no doubt that many a 
campaign has died a-borning, 
and many a firm has failed to 
advertise properly simply because 
the man who studies the balance- 
sheets and accounts to his direc- 
tors in detail for his profits and 
expenses cannot analyze and meas- 
ure the various items which enter 
into advertising, and finds the ex- 
perts upon whom he depends are 
as much at sea as he is when it 
comes to dollars and cents of pos- 
sible return, actual number and 
buying power of the people he 
addresses in his advertisements 
and the definite influence upon 
his business of any good will he 
will gain by this means. So loud 
is the cry for light and so in- 
sistent the demand for a proper 
showing as a prelude to invest- 
ment that the old methods of so- 
liciting advertising, based on glit- 
tering generalities and tales of 
work done for others, are about 
gone, and the sellers of adver- 


Portion of address, October 11, be- 
fore the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
Boston. 
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tising, both agents and publish- 
ers, have set about it earnestly 
to give what is required and to 
show cause for their faith in the 
wares they offer. 

Their efforts have been hastened 
in no small degree by the associa- 
tions of the buyers of advertising 
and their concerted demand for 
information along definite lines, 
and subjected to verification in 
those particulars where false 
statements by unscrupulous per- 
sons would be possible. And it 
is most encouraging to note the 
fullness and completeness with 
which their demands are being 
met and the eagerness with which 
publishers are striving to show 
themselves worthy of the confi- 
dence of the man who signs the 
checks. 

We hear very little nowadays 
of the circulation liar. The gen- 
eral practice of supplying certi- 
fied statements of circulation has 
practically eliminated the falsifier 
and given confidence in the state- 
ments of the truth-teller, and it 
has enabled the advertiser to spot 
the publisher who dare not sub- 
mit his statements to a test. But 
I wonder a little whether the de- 
mands of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers for certified 
circulation statements, and the 
creation of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to meet the demand, 
has not caused in some quarters 
extraordinary efforts to get a 
large circulation in order to make 
a favorable showing. It seems to 
me that the effort now being made 
to determine the quality of cir- 
culation as well as quantity and 
the extent to which interest in 
the publication influences the sub- 
scription is praiseworthy. A sub- 
scription which comes as a result 
of a puzzle contest or an accom- 
paniment to a jackknife or foun- 
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tain-pen is certainly. of less value 
than one caused by a genuine in- 
terest in the reading matter of the 
publication. I think the time is 
near when a hundred thousand 
interested readers will be con- 
sidered of greater value than twice 
the number whose reasons for 
subscribing are unknown, and 
that publishers will solicit sub- 
scriptions along lines which will 
not cast doubt over their whole list. 

I also think that the anaiysis 
of circulation should go a step 
further and should include voca- 
tion or station in life as affecting 
purchasing power. I know that 
the objection will be made that 
the expense would be prohibitive, 
or that in some classes of me- 
diums such analysis is impossi- 
ble, but I venture’ to assert that 
if the national advertisers in gen- 
eral should require it, it would 
ultimately be done. 

There are some _ publications 
which give statistics of such na- 
ture now. It would seem possible 
to establish a ruling to use city- 
directory classifications as stand- 
ard for such statements as are 
now presented and to work for 
a more general issuance of such 
data. We shall not have all the 
guesswork in reference to circu- 
lation eliminated until we can 
know who the subscribers are, 
where they live and how much 
they can buy of what we have 
to sell. 

Another thing that ought to be 
known is the number of families 
in the United States reading the 
different classes of publications. 
In most businesses it is possible 
to estimate with a fair degree of 
accuracy the number of possible 
or probable purchasers in percent- 
age of population. If we could 
know how fully we could reach 
prospective buyers with our na- 
tional mediums tthe whole ques- 
tion of whether advertising pays 
in any business could be settled. 
I should like to know for my own 
need how many families in the 
country read magazines and what 
part of them reside in cities of 
over 10,000 population. I believe 
that Frank Munsey made an esti- 
mate of the number some years 
ago, but there has been of late 


a bewildering increase in the cir- 
culation of many periodicals, 
which must be caused by an as- 
tonishing growth in the number 
of readers or a tremendously in- 
creased duplication—and I should 
like to know which. 

As nearly as I can figure it, 
properly to cover the one par- 
ticular field in which I am in- 
terested I ought to reach 6,000,000 
families, most of them in cities 
of 10,000 population and over, and 
of as large a proportion of native- 
born Americans as possible, and 
what I need to know in order 
to go to my boss with a list I 
can stand behind is just what pub- 
lications of serious thought and 
reasonable length of life will en- 
able me to reach these people 
with the least duplication and the 
greatest prestige. The Eastman 
investigation told us some things 
regarding duplication based upon 
a partial canvass, but I don’t be- 
nats the figures are worth much 
to- 

With dependable data in hand 
concerning the quality, character. 
distribution and duplication of 
circulation, much of the guess- 
work concerning the proper ap- 
propriation for advertising would 
disappear, and the advertising 
man could go to his employer 
with a definite statement that he 
needed so much money to reach 
his purchasing public so often in 
such a size of space. 

To set aside a specified per- 
centage of gross sales or to fix 
arbitrarily a sum without analysis 
of the needs seems as wrong as 
to buy so many thousands of dol- 
lars of machinery or of sales 
force without reference to the 
quantity of goods to be produced 
or territory to be covered. And 


.the head of any business, whose . 


anxiety to make good is para- 
mount to every other considera- 
tion, will look with more favor 
upon an _ advertising schedule 
which is based upon known facts 
than if he feels that he has to 
guess the amount which he can 
appropriate to make good the 
guess of his adman based upon 
guesses submitted:to him as con- 
vincing data by people whom he 
has asked for facts. 





Do You Share 
in a Big Man’s 
Brains? 
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By a process of natural 

selection, the few really good 
advertising men are overworked. 
They are in demand. 


If such a man is identified with a large 
agency, he will, in the course of a year, 
give service to at least thirty different 
clients. It is almost inevitable that much 
of his work will be perfunctory, hasty, in- 
sincere. 


Therefore you have these alternatives with 
a large agency; to share a good man with 
thirty other clients, many of them, per- 
haps, more important than you; or to 
accept the work of an inexperienced or 
mediocre man. 


The principals of Williams & Carroll Cor- 
poration, before they associated themselves 
together as this firm, were rated among 
the best that several of the large agencies 
had to offer. It would seem logical that 
if our principals could satisfy many clients, 
they will be able now to render remark- 
able service to a few clients. For it is the 
policy of Williams and Carroll Corpora- 
tion to handle intensively and thoroughly 
a comparatively small volume of business— 
and that from a standpoint of making sales, 
rather than pretty copy. 


The mathematics of advertising have dem- 
onstrated that it is more profitable to make 
a few accounts succeed than to lead many 
accounts to half success or failure. 


To buy brains for your business is a dif- 
ficult job unless you have on file the latest 
catalogs on brains. We have issued such 
a catalog of our wares. 


WILLIAMS anp CARROLL 


CORPORATION 
Merchandisers 


Metropolitan Tower, New York 






































































A Writer 


who has in the past five 
years prepared the plans 
and written the copy for na- 
tional advertising campaigns 
involving an expenditure of 
$4,000,000 seeks-a change. 


He is employed in New 
York by the largest national 
advertiser in America. 


He has been trained by 
men of international fame in 
newspaper and magazine 
fields and broadened by ad- 
vertising connections cover- 
ing the retail, mail-order and 
publishing businesses. 


You have read his copy in 
the leading newspapers and 
Women’s magazines. He 
combines sales logic with 
an editorial shrewdness and 
vigor that puts appeal into 
reading matter. 


Because of his ability to en- 
thuse artists and illustrators 
he has produced some of the 
strongest newspaper layouts 
of the past year. 


He would like to take 
charge of a broad national 
campaign on a line that 
needs a new slant. For in- 
stance—a big novel, or a 
series of books; a publica- 
tion; a good tobacco or food 
product; a class article of 
interest to wealthy men and 
women; a textile of more 
than average merit. 


He seeks. a position that 
demands forceful creative 
work— preferably with an 
interest in the business or a 
percentage of the increased 
profits. He has a little capi- 
tal to invest. 


A 


Printers’ Ink 
e New York, N.Y. 
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Mail-Order Houses 
Turn State Fairs Into 
Advertising Laboratories 





Dealers Resent Their Dominating 
State Fair Exhibits—Mail-Order 
Concerns, While Taking Orders, 
Aimed Chiefly to Establish More 
Intimate Relations With Cus- 
tomers 





FEATURE of the IIlinois 

State Fair, held recently at 
Springfield, which has attracted 
the attention of the trade press 
was the dominating exhibits of 
the big mail-order houses. Sears, 
Reebuck & Company’s exhibit re- 
quired a whole building, and 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
exhibited for the first time in many 
years. They sent down a display 
which took up the entire end of 
Machinery Hall, one of the largest 
buildings. This activity on the 
part of the mail-order houses is 
frowned upon by several of the 
retailers’ trade papers. The In- 
terstate Grocer goes so far as to 
say that the privilege of exhibit- 
ing ought to be withheld from 
the mail-order houses. “Plenty of 
clerks were on hand,” complains 
this paper, “to book orders if nec- 
essary and visitors were continu- 
ally importuned by signs on every 
hand to register their names and 
addresses so that catalogues could 
be sent to them. It evidently cost 
these firms a pot of money to put 
on these displays.” This practice 
the paper holds is unfair to the 
retailers, and goes on to recite the 
old familiar arguments that the 
mail-order houses are a menace to 
the retail distributor. 

The mail-order houses, however, 
as might be expected, are not 
losing much sleep over the out- 
bursts of the dealer organs. Ac- 
cording to the advertising man- 
ager of one of the large Chicago 
houses they did not go down to 
the fair with any thought of start- 
ing anything with the local dis- 
tributors, although they did feel 
that the venture might produce 
enough business to pay the cost. 
Neither did they measure the suc- 
cess of their exhibits by the num- 
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Advance in SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE to $1.00 per year 


Advertising Rate remains 75c a line 


Kimball's Dairy Farmer 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


Due to the increased cost of paper and all materials that go 
into the making of a publication, we have announced an in- 
crease in our subscription rates, January 1, 1917, from 50c to 
$1.00 a year. 


Contingent upon this change in subscription rates comes a 
change in our subscription plans. We have already eliminated 
all subscription agencies, have reduced our exchange and com- 
plimentary list and will hold the subscription list to 175,000 for 
the present and continue our advertising rate of 75c a line, 
$500 a page gross, on a guarantee of 150,000 net. paid-in-ad- 
vance. 


It should be noted that we have given an average of 175,416 
per issue during the entire year 1916 and this same advan- 
tageous rate will be continued. Billing for October issues 
will be on a basis of 75c a line. 


This rescinds our recent announcement of $1.00 a line for 
advertising. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer goes to America’s most prosperous 
agricultural class—the dairy farmers. Its new subscription 
price of $1.00 a year for a semi- -monthly is equivalent to $2.00 
a year for a weekly. We shall maintain a select guaranteed 
list of over 150,000 and give advertisers the benefit of the rate 
of 75c a line until further notice. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 


WATERLOO IOWA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO:—J. C. Bittincstea, 1119 Advertising Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS:—A. D. McKinney, 3d National Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT:—J. C. Bittincstea, 1407 Kresge Bldg. 
NEW YORK:—A. H. Biriincsiga, 1 Madison Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS.—R. R. Rive, 833 Palace Bldg. 
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Localize YOUR 
Advertising 


OUR national advertis- 

ing—magazine, billboard, 
street car, and newspaper pub- 
licity—is not truly efficient 
until tied up with your Dealers. 
Localize your nation-wide publicity 
—connect up Product, Buying, 
Public and Dealer. Do it with a 
sign right on the dealers’ windows 
where, head high, it is seen just at 
the right time and place. 


MEYERCORD 


Pec: (HOPI = Decalcomania Transfer Window Signs 


Oe 6 Be 4 Are the connecting link in all na- 
Gi a, l tl tional campaigns. Of themselves, 
te ak for the a ee pod on 
sem an invaluable sales-unit. Ata few 
SOLD HERE cents per dealer effective display 
advertising in oil paint colors can be 
placed on the windows. The space 
costs nothing and thousands are 
reached daily at the right time and 

place. 


Let us show you how MEYERCORD 
Decalcomania Transfer Window Signs 
will increase your dealer-sales. 


Write for Samples 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago 
Branches in all Large Cities 


THE MEYERCORD CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. 
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ber of names they were able to 
secure of persons wishing cata- 
logues, although Montgomery 
Ward & Company alone secured 
over 20,000 such names. If we 
are to believe the several mail- 
order officials interviewed by 
Printers’ INK an_ outstanding 
thought behind the venture was to 
enable members of the sales and 
advertising departments to gather 
first-hand information which 
would otherwise be difficult and 
costly to obtain. 

In other words, while the mail- 
order houses expect to make their 
State Fair exhibits pay dividends, 
just as they expect. advertising in 
other mediums of publicity to pay 
out, they really regard the State 
fairs as a sort of laboratory for 
developing and testing out selling 
ideas, and establishing a’ personal 
point of contact with customers 
whom they would not otherwise be 
likely to meet. 


EXHIBITS TEST OUT SPECIAL ,OFFERS 


For example, it is a well-known 
fact that the mail-order houses 
have been making rapid strides of 
late in selling groceries by mail. 
So it becomes a matter of timely 
importance for them to determine 
the attitude of their customers on 
this subject, to find out the ob- 
jections they advance, to see how 
the various combination offers ap- 
peal to them, and throw the spot- 
light on other underlying factors 
of a successful marketing policy. 
What better way is there for ac- 
complishing this end than by put- 
ting a model grocery store in their 
exhibit, complete even to their 
well-known ten-dollar combination 
offer? They could then observe 
what happens when the 50,000 
people who attend the fair each 
day stream past. 

The attitude of these big houses 
regarding the need of determining 
at first hand what the people want, 
so that they can sell them what 
they want, should be interesting to 
other advertisers, both mail-order 
and those who sell to farmers 
through the middlemen. It shows 
one inexpensive way of keeping 
your hand on the pulse of the buy- 
ing public. The Illinois fair is 
semi-national in scope; it draws 
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Advertising and 
Financial Executive 


Accountant, auditor for 
past three years, treas- 
urer of large advertis- 
ing agency, is open for 
engagement. Thorough 
office executive, fami- 
liar with media, rates, 
modern systems, cred- 
its and collections. Has 
also had experience on 
national and trade pub- 
lications, public  ac- 
counting and banking. 
Address “W. L.,” Box 
148, c/o Printers’ Ink. 





















Desirable Territory 
Open 


If you are confident you 
can build sales in exclusive 
territory for a _ national 
corporation engaged in edu- 
cational work, it will pay 
you to get in touch with 
us at once. Quick sale- 
ability on a large scale has 
been amply demonstrated. 
This is a ground-floor op- 
portunity for two or three 
big-calibre men of good 
education, with personal 
sales ability and the power 
to develop other men. There 
are remarkable possibilities 
for large earnings. Either 
a‘district managership or a 
district sales agency on at- 
tractive terms will be con- 
sidered. . “E. M.,” Box 147, 
care Printers’ INK. 
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Data Book of Direct 
Advertising 


YouN ood It Every Dayinthe Year! 


HE only book of 

its kind ever pub- 
lished. Whenyousee 
it you will wonder 
how you ever got 
along without it. It 
has the facts, data and 
figures you need every 
day in direct advertis- 
ing and sales planning. 
Sent to you postpaid for $1 on our money 
back offer. Send $1 today and get the 
book you need most. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


The Buckley-Dement Mail Advertising Data Book is an 
encyclopaedia of direct advertising—the only one, It is a 
reference book fot your desk and for sales conferences. Filled 
with figures and condensed facts. The figures and facts you 
need. Tells you about all lists —where to get them. 

ten advantages of mail selling,” given in this book are 
alone.worth your dollar. Enables you to estimate prospects 
and established quotas and save time of salesmen. It will 
vitalize your direct advertising, [t will cutcost of your selling. 
Send To-day. Your check is good. Read any 
page in the book. If you don’t think it worth 
$1 your money will be returned. Send to-day. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


Mail Advertising Service 
605 So. Clark St., Dept. B, Chicago, I,. 


TWO ARTISTS 


are desired by an advertising 
agency in a'large middle western 
city. 








One is a designer capable of 
planning and executing decora- 
tions and lettering for booklets, 
folders and display advertise- 
ments. 


One is a figure man, an excep- 
tionally good draftsman, who 
preferably has had newspaper ex- 
perience. 


Both of thesé men must be thor- 
oughly trained in advertising art. 
Their work must have character 
and excellence well above the 
average. “Near talent” is not de- 
sired. 


They will be paid what such men 
are worth. 


Write fully to “T. A.,” Box 143, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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farmers from many of the South- 
ern States, as well as Wisconsin 


and the Dakotas. And the same 
might be said of the exhibits. No 
advertising man could rub elbows 
with this throng of farmers with- 
out getting a pretty good idea of 
the mental attitude, and the buying 
habits, of the farmer to whom he 
writes copy. At least, this seems 
to be the experience of the two 
Chicago mail-order houses, which 
by common consent must be put 
in the front ranks of those adver- 
tisers who sell the farmer. 


Clough Again Heads Chicago 


lub 

S. De Witt Clough, advertising man- 
ager of the American Journal of Clin- 
ical Medicine, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Association of 
Chicago. The other officers elected are: 
first vice-president, Frederick Arnold 
Farrar, advertising manager Adams & 
Elting Company; second vice-president, 
Charles Q. Peterson, president Adver- 
tising Novelty Company; third vice- 
president, Wallace F. Brown, sales man- 
ager, Twentieth Century Letter Service; 
financial secretary, John C. McCiure, 
manager “Christy Letters’; correspond- 
ing secretary, John A. Tenney, presi- 
dent Adams Publishing Company; treas- 
urer, Robert J. Virtue, vice-president 
Chas. H. Eddy & Co. Directors: Ben 
C. Pittsford, president Ben C. Pittsford 
Co.; Hugh Brennan, president Dooley- 
Brennan Company; Peter Lambros, pub- 
lisher Greek Star, and J. Peter Ber- 
inger, Chas. H. Fuller Co. 








The Pugh Stores Company has been 
organized to operate, it is said, a chain 
of 1,000 stores in twelve central West- 
ern States from Ohio tq Nebraska, to- 
gether with a general mail-order busi- 
ness. The company plans to sell mer- 
chandise of “every character.” 











PREMIUMS 


Manufacturers, Publishers, Sales 
Promoters, Advertising Agencies, 
can secure a premium for every 
need by writing International 
Premium Headquarters - - - 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Premium and Advertising Specialties 
1606 Heyworth Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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N order that credit may be given 
where it is due, Mr. MacManus 
desires it known that the last of 
the series of advertisements pre- 
pared by him for The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company appeared 
in publications dated October 7th. 





Mr. MacManus and his asso- 
ciates have served their clients 
by using the clerical equipment 
of other advertising agencies 
for several years. They have 
discarded all such affiliations. 
The organization remains in- 
tact. Its corporate title is 
THEODORE F. MacMANUS, 
Incorporated, and the Offices 
remain at 1410 Kresge Build- 
ing Detroit, Michigan 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 








Booklets :: Catalogs 





MANY of America’s prominent 

advertisers and advertising 

agencies like the George Batten 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Frank 

Seaman, Inc., Federal Agency and 

others requiring High Class. Work 
USE THE 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 











461 Eighth Avenue New York City 





: : 
“Lost in the Mails” 
Can never happen to drawings, copy, cuts, 
proofs, etc.—if the parcel is labeled with 
McCourt’s Gummed Labels 
Insure safe delivery or prompt return. 
Perforated Rolls—ready to insert in type- 
writer—address is typed quicker than 
scrawled by hand; always neat—and legl- 

ble to everybody. 
There’s big advertising value in McCourt’s 
Labels—neat, attractive, representative. 
Cost no more than the old-style flat label. 
Get our prices—then ask your shipping 
clerk. New Label Book and Cabinet Catalog 

Free te readers of Printers’ ink 


McCourt Label | Cabinet Co., 54 Bennett St. 
H. H. Buack, President Bradford, Pa. - 





ADS 


our claims to render service 
are expressed in our work 
—and in no other way. 


Hurst & Hurst Co. 


Typesetters to Advertisers 


138 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone Greeley 5244 


Typographic 


om service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


Cc. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 


27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





K 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The ad Printing Gmpany 
1D= AVENUE AT 367 STREET 


NEW YORK 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 








The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Magazines and Catalogues 


Over 53,340,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 





We do 
OTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 


Our Specialities 
NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENTS 
MAGAZINE INSERTS 
ADVERTISING BOOKLETS 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Estimates Gladly Furnished 
THE WATER COLOR $2. Inc. 
263 Ninth Ave. York 


Advantageous Conneotion For Es sy 
Commission Basis Only 
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a OCRAVING Ge 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you pret tama at 
reasonab 


FINE PLATES 
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ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


Save Duty— 
Save Express— 
Save Delay— 


by having your Canadian elec- 
trotypes made in Canada by the 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
345 Craig st, W. “MONTREAL, P. Q. 





We're doing more busi- 
ness now than we ever 
did before. 
Do you know why? 
Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


“THE KIND THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


: Ag ood Picture f 
Pa worth a --- 












Million’ Words | 


~~ 


SOS 


THE STERLING EI ENGRAVING co. 
, Artists - “Eng ravers 
200 WILLIAM ST. 














1OTY AVE a82 36 tH ST. 
TEL: 3900 GREELEY 





Photo- Engraving 


in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


Printing Crafts Building 
New York 


HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature. The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value, Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service. 


ZEESE -WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 








THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


SCRIBNER BUILDING 311319 WEST 43a» ST. 





QUALITY COLOR PLATES 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PusrisHinc COMPANY 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenugz, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Blvd., J. C. AspLey, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Juxius Tacnsws, Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 








Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, Octoser 19, 1916 








“Hall Marks’’Alvan Macauley, 
president of the 


of Quality Packard Motor 
in Adver= Car Company, in 
tising a recent widely 


circulated statement, calls atten- 
tion to the need of some modern 
substitute for the “hall marks” of 
the medieval craftsmen’s guilds. 
There is practically no limit, he 
points out, to the superlatives 
which the maker of a medium- 
grade product may shower upon 
his .goods. Without specifically 
making false statements as to fact, 
he may so exaggerate the merits 
of his product as, for the time 
being, to confuse the public mind 
with respect to relative values. In 
the end, of course, the public ap- 
praisal of values will conform 
pretty closely to the truth, but in 
the meantime this sort of reckless 
exaggeration hurts the maker of 
goods which are really of the 
highest grade, as well as many un- 
suspecting purchasers. 

Mr. Macauley would like to see 
some group of advertising men 
empowered to balance the actual 
value of a product against the 
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claims which are made for it, and 
to award some symbol in the 
nature of a hall-mark to the ad- 
vertising which represents truth- 
fully the inherent worth of the 
goods. The mark would be re- 
fused to any copy which made. ex- 
aggerated claims of superlative 
merit, and, becoming known to the 
public, would constitute a positive 
check against the reckless over- 
playing of values. It is not the 
fraudulent advertiser who is aimed 
at, nor the maker of out-and-out 
shoddy goods; it is the makers of 
medium-grade products which 
may be excellent value at the 
price, but which are advertised in 
terms of superlative quality and 
the most exalted merit. 

Well, it is not altogether im- 
possible that some such plan may 
be worked out one of these fine 
days, though there are certain very 
practical difficulties in the way. 
The awarding committee would 
have to be composed, not only of 
expert advertising men, but of 
technical experts in almost every 
field one can think of. If it 
tackled magazine advertising alone 
it would have a volume of work 
on its hands which would occupy 
most of the hours of a pretty long 
work-day. It would need the wis- 
dom of Solomon: combined with 
the patience of Job, and even at 
that it would probably shortly find 
itself a most unpopular institu- 
tion. Injunctions and damage 
suits would roost upon its door- 
step. And in the last analysis it 
would be dealing with matters of 
opinion which could never be con- 
clusively proved one way or the 
other. 

That is not to say that Mr. Ma- 
cauley’s main contention is ill- 
founded. Exaggeration of values 
is an evil, and it probably would 
prove a benefit to everybody con- 
cerned if some means were found 
to stop it. But we think that: the 
work of comparing quality with 
advertised claims, and the award- 
ing or withholding of “hall marks” 
properly belongs to the members 
of each separate industry, and not 
to the general body of advertising 
men. Just as an illustration of 
what is possible along that line, we 
may cite a letter recently received 




















from the president of the United 
Mattress Manufacturers. This as- 
sociation has been contemplating 
the adoption of a blanket trade- 
mark which would be used in addi- 
tion to the individual brands of its 
members, and which would be ad- 


vertised as the “hall mark” of 


good value and fair prices. The 
association writes, however, that it 
is not yet ready to start its adver- 
tising, because the product of 
some of its members is not yet 
up to standard, and those mem- 
bers which have established high 
reputations are unwilling to adopt 
the blanket trade-mark until all 
products covered by it are ex- 
actly as represented. 

Here is suggested the possibility 
of making a real “hall mark,” 
which would have the authority 
of an industry back of it. If it 
can be successfully accomplished 
in the mattress industry, there is 
no reason why it cannot be applied 
elsewhere. It is nothing new, of 
course, to apply a blanket trade- 
mark to the products of an in- 
dustry, but the idea of using it to 
compel the maintenance of quality 
and the fair presentation of claims 
will bear careful consideration. 
We can see how the possibility of 
losing the right to use the “hall 
mark” might prove a very effectu- 
al restraint upon over-exuberance 
in advertising copy. 


Will Sherwin-The  Sherwin- 


Williams’ Williams copy 
now running in 


> New Copy the magazines 

Sell Paint? has attracted at- 
tention because it departs from 
the copy-appeal usually followed 
by this advertiser. It comes peril- 
ously close to being what is com- 
monly spoken of as “brag” copy, 
and it has been criticized for 
placing too much emphasis on the 
accomplishments of the house, 
and not enough on the accomplish- 
ments of the product. 

While we agree that “brag” 
copy generally leaves something 
to be desired, still it is unwise 
to pass judgment on copy without 
a full knowledge of the underlying 
reasons. To condemn this Sher- 
win-Williams copy because _ it 
seemingly breaks one of the “fun- 
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damental principles” would be akin 
to saying that there is only one 
method of selling goods. 

As a matter otf fact, selling 
methods must change as the busi- 
ness grows. When check protec- 
tors were first put on the market, 
the salesman had to “sell” his 
prospect on the need of protecting 
checks. To-day the wise Protecto- 
graph salesman tells his prospect: 

“Here is a standard piece of office 
equipment used by 345,976 leading 
business concerns. These users 
have found this appliance to be an 
absolute necessity. Sixty-seven 
thousand concerns in your lines of 
business alone use this device. 
Can you afford to be without 
one?” Either method will sell 
check protectors—but as the prod- 
uct became standardized, the con- 
vincing institutional argument 
proved more powerful than argu- 
ments as to what the protector 
would do. It put over the same 
idea, with less chance of argument. 

So, by changing to their present 
copy appeal, Sherwin-Williams 
have only done what any other 
concern in a_ similar position 
would do. Manufacturing a wide 
line of products, ranging from 
floor wax to white lead, why 
should they attempt to meet the 
competition of a host of specialty 
advertisers? Many of these ad- 
vertisers, the National Lead Com- 
pany, for example, might be pre-. 
pared to invest as much money to 
advertise one product as the Sher- 
win-Williams Company could af- 
ford to spend in advertising their 
whole line of products. 

It would be nothing short of 
foolhardy for them to attempt 
such a task, when by “selling” the 
institution first, and the whole line 
of products with it, they can ac- 
complish much the same result 
with considerable less effort. Their 
recent ad, playing up the fact that 
every railroad in the country used 
Sherwin-Williams products, is a 
striking illustration of this. This 
copy should meet a quick response 
from the group of railroad men to 
whom it is addressed, and who, 
of course, are private paint 
users as well—yet it will impress 
the public-at-large with the high 
standing of “SWP” products. 
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Considering these facts, there is 
no good reason to suppose that the 
Sherwin-Williams copy will not 
sell paint, even though it seeming- 
ly breaks one of the “fundamental 
principles” which some advertising 
men delight in talking about. 





The Changing Nothing is more 


typical of the 
Status of the growth of ad- 


Advertising vertising as a se- 
Agent rious _— business 
aid than the changing status 
of the advertising agent. In a 
strict legal sense the agent is still 
a middleman, a purchaser of ad- 
vertising space for resale; but 
the agents of that limited caliber 
are so rapidly passing out of ex- 
istence that the legal definition 
is already an anachronism. And 
nowhere is the change more ap- 
parent than in the demands for 
expert and specialized service on 
the part of advertisers. 

We have, for example, a letter 
from a large concern which de- 
scribes itself as “in the throes of 
the agency question.” The selec- 
tion of the agency which is to 
handle its first large-scale cam- 
paign of consumer-advertising is 
being gone into with as much care 
as would be bestowed upon the 
choice of a fiscal agent or a vice- 
president in charge of production. 
The company manufactures sev- 
eral distinct lines of goods, some 
of which are seasonable and oth- 
ers are sold the year ’round. Its 
relations with its dealers are pe- 
culiar and must be taken fully 
into account in planning the con- 
sumer-campaign. “We require an 
agency,” the company writes to 
Printers’. Ink, “that will help us 
to arrive at a broader view of 
our entire project—not an agency 
that merely can write good copy, 
but an agency that will dig and 
dig deep into the fundamentals 
of our proposition. We want an 
agency that will give us merchan- 
dising as well as advertising coun- 
sel, that knows the relations be- 
tween the dealer and ourselves as 
well as between the dealer and 
the consumer, and understands all 
the different factors which inter- 
vene between the manufacturer 
and the ultimate consumer.” 














































Not so many years ago the 
company would have found it diffi- 
cult to locate an agency which 
could live up to those qualifica- 
tions. But to-day that is the 
direction in which the best agen- 
cies are traveling. The manufac- 
turer presents a gilt-edged list of 
agents and.asks Printers’ INK to 
help in making a selection. For 
obvious reasons, Printers’ INK 
is unable to perform that par- 
ticular service (a service, by the 
way, which we are frequently 
asked to render), but the inci- 
dent is significant as showing the 
broad field which the modern ad- 
vertising agency is equipped to 
cover. Advertising which is 
based upon such merchandising 
facts as are set forth above is 
hardly to be classed as a busi- 
ness ornament, and the agencies 
which can render that sort of 
service are not properly desig- 
nated as mere buyers and sellers 
of space. 





i 
Sales-Policy Change for Bur- 
rowes Billiard Tables 


It is announced that the E. T. Bur- 
rowes Company, of Portland, Me., will 
in the future sell its billiard and pool 
tables exclusively through dealers. In 
August, 1915, Printers’ Inx contained 
an article dealing with the sales and 
advertising methods of the Burrowes 
company in which it was stated that 
the company’s aim has been to establish 
such a sales policy. It has been obliged 
to sell direct because of the disinclina- 
tion of many retailers who would make 
good dealers to stock so bulky a prod- 
uct. si 

The firm will endeavor to have a local 
dealer in all towns of 5,000 or more pop- 
ulation. The tables will continue to be 
sold to users on the monthly-payment 
plan. 


Wants Dealers for Ashland 
Sporting Line 

The Ashland Manufacturing Company, 
owned and operated by Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, is advertising in trade- 
papers devoted to sporting goods for 
dealers to take exclusive Ashland 
agencies. As stated recently in 
Printers’ Inx, the company was 
started to provide a profitable outlet 
for gut, used in tennis rackets. It 
now manufactures the entire racket, as 
well as a variety of other athletic goods 
into which enter some of the packing 
company’s by-products. 
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to the position of General Man- 
ager of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company. Mr. Pedlar was for- 
merly Art Director of Calkins & 
Holden, New York, and later 
General Manager of the New York 
plant of the Beck Engraving Co. 





COMPANY 
CAdvertising: Wlustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Manufacturers of Automobiles and 
Automobile Accessories 


Advertise Nationally 


The names of their advertising managers, of the individuals 
who control the appropriations and the particular months in 
which they make contracts are furnished to subscribers to the 


Standard Register of 
National Advertising 


THE ACME OF ACCURACY 


MINERS BANK BUILDING, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. Tel. Murray Hill 496 NEW YORK CITY 


F 7] 


--built to sell goods 


RINTED matter is dear, at any 

price if it does not have the 

touch that sells. This touch 
that sells can best be added by 
someone of specialized experience. 
Mr. Gilbert P. Farrar is recognized 
by Printers’ Ink as an authority on 
printing and display. We babions 
that we have an unusual service to 
offer advertisers. Mr. Farrar will 
welcome an opportunity to talk 
things over at your convenience. 











Advertisement 


Composition 

Direct-By-Mail haan 

Literature ARROW PRESS, ©: 

Booklets “ es ar) 
Salesmanship in Print 

we 320 West 39th Street NEW YORK 

House Organs 


Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 





Follow-Up Material 
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Vegetable Growers 
Favor Advertising 





Experience in Specialized Field 
Persuades One Grower that Con- 
certed Action Would Be Produc- 
tive of Results—Campaign Would 
Be Similar to Those of Fruit 
Exchanges 


N the near future fresh vege- 

tables may be sold by brand- 
names, just as breakfast foods 
are now. Lettuce will come in 
waxpaper wrappers. Potatoes 
will be labeled with a sticker in- 
dicating that they are grown, 
packed and guaranteed by the 
same grower who supplied you 
last week. And you will ask for 
these things because you saw 
them advertised. 

These were some of the things 
discussed and promised at the 
ninth annual convention of the 
Vegetable Growers’ Association 
of America, held in Chicago re- 
cently. It was the opinion of all 
present that the consumption of 
fresh vegetables is small in pro- 
portion to the population. Sev- 
eral observing growers had no- 
ticed that despite large gatherings 
and conventions in their home 
markets, there was no increase in 
the demand for fresh vegetables. 
Investigation disclosed the fact 
that the hotels had been sold on 
advertised brands of canned 
goods. To overcome these and 
other problems leading members 
of the association called attention 
to the success of the California 
fruit-growers, and advocated edu- 
cational consumer advertising, 
either as individuals or as local 
associations. 

As illustrations of what already 
has been done in this connection, 
several growers described their ex- 
periences in developing markets 
and stabilizing prices. E. W.Tuthill 
of New York, told how the Sea- 
brook Farm, of Bridgeton, N. J., 
captured the New York straw- 
berry market in four weeks. The 
Seabrook Farm had. 500,000 
quarts of strawberries to move. 
They were of unusual size and 
flavor. Mr. Seabrook wanted 
better prices for them, but did 








PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is subscribed for mostly 
by those who not only 
want it but need it, and 
who know that they 
need it. 


Here are reader-inter- 
est and reader-confidence 
in the highest form of 
existence. 





New York Office: Flatiron Building 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


You 
Can 
Use 
Those 


Movie 


Films 


And if you 
haven’t afilm 
we llhaveone 
made for you. 
Here is a 

_ machine that 
automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 
“tures. 

And it works in daylight in show 

windows ! 

This machine is an unusual dealer 

hap. Put it to work in windows, 
ffices or store aisles. 

W. H.STAVENHAGEN C0.., Inc. 

331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
_ Telephone, 6420 Madison Square 
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On Hand— 


f—— We have taken over 
the contract of a large 
advertiser, and have thus 
acquired approximately 


600 Reams of 


WHITE 
COATED 


Satin Finish 
Size and weight 404 x 56--215/500 


We offer this paper, subject 

to prior sale, in case lots 

(approximately 3 reams to a 

case), and will be pleased to 

furnish samples and prices. 
Cc. E. RUCKSTUHL 


27 East 31st Street, New York City 
Phone Madison Square 3620 




















Perfect for Every Purpose 


VENUS ag 


17 degrees from 6B softest to 9H hard- 
est and hard and medium copying. 


SUGGESTIONS 

For Writing Copy . 6B (very soft) 

For Stenographers 3B (medium soft) 

For Bookkeepers . 2H (Medium Hard) 

For General Use, . (mediurn ) 

For duplicate )}) No. 165 copying (medium) 

Orders No. 168 “= gy (hard) 

For Drafting . . . H, 4H,6H 

Whatever you wanta aa 

for, use VENUS. Unvary- 

ing, Uniform, Economical, 

Satisfactory. 

American Lead Pencil Co. 

205 Fifth Ave. New York §7~ 
Makers also of famous 


Blue Band Velvet 5c 
Pencil and VENUS Eraser 
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not know just how to go about 
selling such a large crop and get 
top prices. For advice he called 
in a friend—an advertising man. 
The agent convinced him that 
New York would pay a premium 
for choice berries. To get the 
berries before the consumer and 
create a desire, they would have 
to be given a brand-name and ad- 
vertised. The people would then 
buy them in preference to others. 


| But the expense? This the agent 


| Operations began at once. 


explained would be absorbed by 
premium prices, quick movement 
and future demand. 

Somewhat skeptical, Mr. Sea- 
brook decided to try the plan. 
For a 
week before the consumer cam- 


| paign, advertisements were run in 


| ey 


three newspapers to interest the 
trade and get distribution. Then 
the consumer campaign started 
with larger copy featuring “Hon- 
Heart” strawberries—three 
bites to a berry. In three weeks 
the entire crop of 500,000 quarts 
had been entirely disposed of. 
Seabrook Farm realized one and 
a half to three cents a quart 
more than had been obtained at 
any time previous. Assuming a 
uniform premium of but one and 
a half cents, the profit was $7,500 
more than would have been ob- 
tained under ordinary conditions. 
The cost of the campaign was 
less than $2,000 

While geographical locations, 
variable seasons and variety of 
produce complicate the problem 


| of general co-operative advertis- 


ing among vegetable-growers, lo- 


| cal associations are planning ad- 


| vanced marketing methods. 





From 
the experience and success of 
these local campaigns, more gen- 
eral co-operative campaigns will 
perhaps develop. This will be 
one of the questions discussed at 
the next convention of the asso- 
ciation to be ae at Springfield, 
Mass., in 1917. W. Selby, a 
Philadelphia Fi vty -man, was 
elected president. 


St. Louis Women Form Ad 
Club Auxiliary 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis has been 
formed by twelve women who are in 
the advertising business in that city. 
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Printing Papers 
of Excellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 





























Most Pacific Coast advertising 
can be made to create the largest 
possible number of sales -per 
dollar invested-by engaging the 
services of our advertising division 


‘THE: 
GE9-F-EBERHARD-COMPANY 


Introducing : Advertising > Selling 


360°370 Fremont Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles Seattle 


















































































The Little 











Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster hasn’t been 

invited to criticize the want 
ads which appear in the columns of 
Printers’ INK, and he _ under- 
takes the job entirely “off his 
own bat.” He hasn’t any par- 
ticular piece of copy in mind, and 
these few remarks are made with- 
out any degree of foreknowledge 
or connivance on the part of 
Printers’ Inx’s business depart- 
ment. You may agree with what 
follows and you may not; at any 
rate, it represents the Schoolmas- 
ter’s honest opinion, and likewise 
the opinion of some very respect- 
able members of the advertising 
fraternity with whom the School- 
master occasionally foregathers. 
.It is needless to state that none 
of it is meant personally, and if 
anybody’s pet corn is stepped on, 
he is hereby tendered a whole- 
hearted apology in advance. The 
whole point is this, that the want 
ads which appear in Printers’ 
Ink are not always likely to give 
the right sort of an impression 
to the business man who is not 
thoroughly “sold” on advertising. 

.¢ © 


Too many business men, as we 
all ‘know, regard advertising as 
an expensive luxury, and adver- 
tising men as “hot-air artists.” 
Their idea of an advertising man- 
ager is a very young and extreme- 
ly bumptious individual, much 
given to self-glorification and to 
laying down general principles 
about things he does not under- 
stand, who is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. Wrong, of course; 
but it is an idea which many an 
agency man has had to work 
nights to overthrow. It is a libel 
on the advertising fraternity, but 
it is there to be reckoned with, 
just the same. 

Again, there is a class of busi- 
ness men whose opinions of ad- 
vertising are on a sounder basis, 
but who still need reassurance 
that advertising is really a serious 
business proposition. Some of 
them are advertising to-day, and 
need only a little persistence in 


order to prove its value to them. 
Others are just on the point of 
being persuaded to advertise— 
to make what to them is an ad- 
venture into an unknown field of 
investment, where they must re- 
ly almost wholly upon the advice 
of others. Many of these new 
advertisers and near-advertisers 
are included among the readers 
of Printers’ Inx’s more than 
14,000 copies weekly, and they 
read its want-ad columns. What 
impression do they get of adver- 
tising as a whole? Is their faith 
in advertising strengthened or 
weakened by’ what they read 
there? 
ae 

The Schoolmaster is obliged to 
confess to a feeling of doubt on 
that point. Not infrequently the 
want ads which appear in Print- 
ERS’ Ink—whether they are seek- 
ing a job or a man to fill a job 
—have youth written all over 
them; and youth, in most men’s 
minds, is a synonym for inexperi- 
ence. That there are advertising 
men of sound judgment, unusual 
ability and wide experience who 
are yet under 30 or 35 years of 
age is quite true. The School- 
master can name offhand several 
successful advertising managers 
who are not yet in their thirties. 
But when the business man reads 
a long list of such qualifications 
as broad experience, ripe judg- 
ment, unusual command of lan- 
guage, ability to handle men, etc., 
etc., and then runs into the state- 
ment (rather proudly displayed 
sometimes) that their possessor 
is only twenty-eight years old, 
his first inclination is to laugh at 
the conceit of the youngster. 
Oftentimes instead of conceit it 
is truthful presentation of the 
facts, but Mr. Business Man, who 
has spent perhaps two-thirds of 
his lifetime in a trade concern- 
ing which he does not yet know 
everything, gets a different im- 
pression. “Just as I thought,” 
he says. “This advertising busi- 
ness is run by a bunch of kids,” 
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So the Schoolmaster thinks i 
would be well to scrutinize the 
copy a little more carefully to 
see that it does not rub up against 
those prejudices which can only 
hurt advertising, without doing 
the individual aspirant a particle 
of good. The main thing is to 
convince the business man_ that 
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he wants done, be our years what 
they may. A matter of five o 
ten years one way or the other 
seldom makes any material differ- 
ence when it is a question of 
ability to perform a certain task. 
But a matter of five or ten years 
may make a whole lot of differ- 
ence when it is a question of first 


we are qualified to do the work impressions gathered from a stick- 


? e ” 

How’s Your Thinker Working? 

Do you know what effect habits of thought produce on business 
efficiency? If not, you would find an article on this subject in the 
October issue of Goop HEALTH mighty interesting reading. 
It is yours for a post-card request, if you are a man who decides 
about the investment of advertising appropriations. ‘To other 
people, the price of Goop HEALTH is 20c per issue. Address: 


1810 W. Main St 


fast GOOD HEALTH tutsGot a. 

















Pictures 


Almost invariably advertisements and printed 
matter are most effective when illustrated. But 
if the pictorial reproduction is bad, the adver- 
tisement is weakened—often nullified. 

The engraver’s task is to reproduce a pic- 
ture, retaining the atmosphere and feeling of 
the original. The success of Beck reproduc- 
tions is due wholly to the ability to transmit to 
the plate, copper or zinc, everything the artist 
put into the picture. National advertisers 
willing to buy good pictures employ the Beck 
plants, logically—and regularly. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


























“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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ANOTHER CONVERT TO 
FLAT RATES 


ach w his te eee ere 2c per line 
diavcbs sab cetee 1% per line 
Com- 


Transient 
Contracts 
Above is plate or matrix rate. 
position 5c per inch net. 
BURLINGTON DAILY NEWS 
Leading Evening Paper of Vermont. 








Overworked 


Publisher 


needs first-class assistant to help him witk 
growing and successful evening newspaper 
in middle western town of 60,000. 


I want a man who knows advertising, 
circulation, business organization and office 
management. He must have had consider- 
able experience on several newspapers, and 
made good in each situation. 

I will pay the right man half what he is 
worth in salary, and the other half in stock 
of the company. 

This is a real opportunity for an un- 
married man who wants to make a perma- 
nent connection. 


“D. E.” Box 146, care Printers’ Ink 














Do You Need 
A Capable 
Mail Salesman 


A prominent New York con- 
cern has.employed through 
the past year a man who 
has made good in handling 
the mail sales of a new 
product. The excellent 
general distribution which 
has now been secured on 
this product has taken away 
his job, He is a manof 
good and persistent energy, 
a capable correspondent and 
has a valuable grasp of mail- 
order advertising and sell- 
ing methods, 


His present manager de- 
sires to see him well placed 
in a position where 48 can 
capitalize his special abili- 
ties. Personal interviews or 
correspondence invited. 


Address . “Z. R.”, Box 149 


























ful of type which is necessarily 
somewhat egotistical in its claims. 
And it is those first impressions 
which sometimes count for more 
than your most carefully worded 
arguments. In short, it is just 
as necessary to adapt a want ad 
to its market as an ad for shoes 
or breakfast food or motor trucks. 
The. readers of Printers’ INK 
constitute the market for serv- 
ices advertised in its want col- 
umns, and the careful copy-writer 
will avoid arousing false impres- 
sions needlessly. | 


Advertising is like. love, in one 
respect, at least—that no very 
satisfactory definition has ever 
been found. A trade-paper edi- 
tor rises to remark that “Ad- 
vertising is telling your story over 
and over again. Advertising is 
repetition. Putting one advertise- 
ment in the paper one time, be it 
ever so big, is not, in a commer- 
cial sense, good advertising. It 
will not pay.” This once more 
demonstrates the inadvisability 
of trying to lay down a general 
rule. The general rules are so 
subject to exceptions that they 
can be used safely only by adver- 
tisers of well-rounded experience, 
and these do not need rules. Now, 
repetition is a highly essential ele- 
ment of most advertising, but 
there have been many real-estate 
and financial offerings that have 
been closed out by single inser- 
tions, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of classified 
advertisements that have brought 
good results with one appearance. 
Department stores and mail-order 
houses often get as good a return 
from the first insertion of an ad- 
vertisement as from any subse- 
quent insertion. A letter is an 
advertisement; quite often No. 1 
in a series of letters beats Nos. -2 
and 3. Advertising may be said 
to be a form of selling. In some 
classes of selling, a single solici- 
tation does the trick. In other 
cases, it is folly to try to land 
the order on the first call. But it 
is not wise to put too much em- 
phasis on repetition. 


The recént article in Printers’ 
Ink, telling how one manufac- 
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turer preferred to employ older 
salesmen who would dress in 
keeping with the retailers of the 
territories they covered, rather 
than the present-day type of 
young college man, seems to have 
struck a responsive chord in the 
experiences of several advertis- 
ers. A young advertising man- 
ager says that on one occasion he 
was making a trip around the 
towns and villages of Long Isl- 
and, accompanying the regular 
salesman of that section. After a 
dealer at Oyster Bay had received 
the usual sort of talk, he smiled 
in rather superior fashion and 
said: “Young man, do you know 
anything about running a store in 
a small town?” It happened that 
this advertising man was the son 
of a country storekeeper. He 
told the dealer that and began re- 
lating some of his experiences in 
his father’s store, and the ice was 
broken. But, said the dealer: “I 
thought mebbe you was one of 
these young fellers just out of 
schools who are always trotting 
in here telling us old chaps just 
how to run a store.” There are 
some counts against the employ- 
ment of older men as salesmen, 
but there also appears to be con- 
siderable to be said in their be- 
half. 


PAUL BRE 


ew yoax, 


PHONE 7738 MADISON SQ. 



























Otiiehetes Canada 
Ask Us How 


We are on the spot 
and know conditions 


SMITH, BPNNE & ee 


| 
| 
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Can You Use 
This Man— 


to Mutual Advantage? 


ESSENTIALLY AMERICAN—age, 40—m 
ried, with family—clean personal habits pa 
business record—in full possession all mental 
= hysical faculties—knows the U. 

mally’’ and by cities, from ‘‘Coast to Goast’’; 









pn SPENT OVER YEARS ac- 
culring a thorough of SELL- 

ING (incl )—in mana- 
gerial associations manufac- 
turers and advertising New York, 


hicago and other large ; 


IS A BUSINESS EXECUTIVE (laying claim 
to both “‘perception’’ and “‘initiative,”’ and 
fully accustomed to analyzing specific manufac- 
turing and trades conditions)—a resourceful 
salesman who can personally get results on big 
di an active sales manager, organizer, 
trainer and director of salesmen (with per- 
sonal following of some Al _ specialty-men)— 
an advertising man and writer (with practi- 
cal knowledge of graphic arts) who has origi- 
nated and successfully directed many ent 
campaigns covering every phase of ‘‘Publicity’’; 
—and he has very satisfactory credentials and 
references covering all of these points. 

NOT “OUT OF A JOB,” nor at all likely 
to be—but IS seeking the right opening (with 
earliest engagement consistent) to DIRECT 
AND MANAGE SAL) for some good concern 
in specialty-manufacturing or promotional line. 


“THE CONCERN” must have something of 
definite merit, to sell, plus financial standin; 

and ‘‘delivery”’ adility—and afford a GENUIN. 

OPPORTUNITY, on some participating basis, 
with term-contract contingent upon initial SIX- 
MONTH SATISFACTORY ‘“‘PROVE-UP.” 


“THE MAN,” in turn, is willing to INVEST 
an $8,000 to $10,000 earning-ability, against 
modest living-erpenses, UNTIL HE “DELIYV- 
ERS THE GOODS.” He would especially like 
to hear from some legitimate new enterprise, 
where the hard work is still to be done. 


ueee s “THE RIGHT MAN” for a BIG, 
OB—an oo to 





pg at once, arding ‘‘the 
why he thinks he should be able to fill it. 


ADDRESS: “R. M.,” BOX 144, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK, NEW YORK CITY. 








COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN 
Direct Advertising House 
Pays between $20.00 and 
$25.00 according to ability 


State Experience 


Address “G. A.,” Box 145 


Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 




















ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 





MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS !! 1c. a COPY 
delivers your N.Y.C. ADV. AGENCY COPIES. 
SAFE, QUICK; S. & M. of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 








ADVERTISING FILMS 





Advertising plays and educational in- 
dustrial pictures are made and dis- 
tributed by the E. I. S. Motion Picture 
Corp., 205 W. 40th St., New York City. 








BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 








BILLPOSTING 


LO ‘aches rests Ri 


Standish-Barnes Co. 


















BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 





A sample case of attractive envelope 
booklets that cost little, due to standard- 
ized manufacturing, will be sent upon 
request of business firm enclosing 10c. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Dando 
Company (Manufacturers), 34 S. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Your chance 
and mine— 


If you know the advertising business, 
control some accounts and want to or- 
ganize an agency or enlarge yours— 

I have some money and all my energy 
to invest, good connections that will open 
the way to trade and three years’ ex- 
ecutive experience in newspaper work. 
Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 











FOR SALE—The patent for a perfected 
motion device for advertising is of- 
fered at attractive figure. Easy pay- 
ments; will take stock in company in 
part payment; will demonstrate. E. L. 
Klopp, 1633 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Exceptional Magazine 
Opportunity 


Whole or controlling interest in monthly 
class publication established three years. 
Unique in its field. Splendid future. 
Snap for quick action. Box 853, P. I. 








COLLECTIONS 





For Advertising Agencies, Publications, 
etc. RESULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





High-grade librarians, private  secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway. 
Tel., Cort. 4968. 








HELP WANTED 





Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., desire the services of a young 
man who can write clear, direct, forceful 
advertising, and who has already proved 
his ability in a large retail store. This 
is an exceptional chance for a man of 
the right caliber. Apply by letter only, 
stating experience, age and full particu- 
lars. Communications will be considered 
confidential. 





Young man, with good education, and 
experience in preparing circulars, book- 
lets, etc. Must be accurate and sys- 
tematic. Interesting work in a whole- 
sale book house and opportunity for 
advancement. In writing give full ac- 
count of education and experience, with 
samples of work if possible. State 
salary expected. Address Box 863, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED — Experienced Commercial 
Artist of ability by Photo Engraving 
House. Must have initiative, be crea- 
tive, able to handle figure work, design- 
ing and lettering. Box 818, P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Does any manufacturer or manager 
need an experienced assistant to take 
care of detail work and correspondence 
in connection with his advertising? Box 
860, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT 


Know-How advertising assistant can 
handle detail and has ability and knowl- 
edge to tackle bigger things. Thinker; 
age 22. N. Y. dept. store or mfr. 
Chance to get ahead. Adsom, Box 856, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 26 
26 years old, with thoroughk nowl- 
edge of engraving, advertising layouts, 
copy, etc., and seven years’ experi- 
ence as a department manager in a 
large publishing house, desires a position 
that offers wider opportunities for his 
ability, energy and determination. Box 
850, care Printers’ Ink. 





SALES MANAGER 
WANTS GOOD PROPOSITION 


State rights preferred. Ordinary posi- 
tions not solicited unless providing op- 
ortunity for initiative and incentive of 
ig future. Experience: Five years 
high priced subscription books. For 
details write to me about that oppor- 
tunity. Ambitious. Box i; 





ADVERTISING MAN 
Capable executive; diversified experi- 
ence; intelligent writer and thinker; 
original layout work; affiliated previ- 
ously with only the highest caliber or- 
ganizations; agé 24. Salary $2,000; 
located at present in New York; will 
go anywhere. Address Box 857, P. I. 





Do you want a real live advertising. 


man? One who knows copy and medi- 
ums; who can plan _ business-building 
campaigns; who has a practical knowl- 
edge of printing processes, costs, en- 
graving and art work; who is a good 
executive; who is now “doing things” 
for a big National advertiser. Ox 
862 Printers’ Ink. 





CAN YOU USE an advertising writer 
with practical ideas? Has executive 
ability. Knows epqrer™e, printing, 
photography as applied to publicity. 
Agency and Advertising Dept. experi- 
ence. Makes own layouts. rites copy. 
Wants position in Agency Service or 
assistant to Advertising Manager. Box 
852, Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Manager and sales-builder. Over 20 
years experience. The _ right place 
counts more than the salary at start. 
Box 861, Printers’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING COPY WRITER seeks 
position with agency or manufacturing 
concern, Age 23; Univ. of Wis. 
courses in English, merchandising and 
advertising; successful newspaper re- 
porter; natural aptitude and exceptional 
equipment; highest recommendations. 
Ask about No. 2090. Fernald’s Ex- 
change, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





Copy and layout man, sales corre- 
spondent, single, 28. College education, 
varied experience in salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, mail-order lines, auto tires, 
publishing. Ambitious, responsible, 
clean. Would start at moderate price 
where opportunity is good and HON. 
ESTY does not count AGAINST suc- 
cess. C. H., 1925 W. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





YOUNG MAN ASSISTANT 

TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 
In the past two years I have compiled 
280-page implement catalogue, 110-page 
plow catalogue, prepared numerous cir- 
culars on jmplements and some farm 
peper copy. One year’s road experience. 

ant bigger opportunity as Assistant 
to Advertising Manager. Address Box 
858, Printers’ Ink. 


A RIGHT-NOW 
ADVERTISING MAN 
NOT A BEGINNER or DOWN GRADER 


I am looking for an opening which will 
enable me to wedge my way into some- 
thing B-I-G—as advertising manager or 
on copy staff of established agency. Been 
through the selling mill from stem to 
stern—sold goods over both sides of 
counter—retail and wholesale—through 
agents and direct. Have had hand-to- 
hand dealings with all classes of people 
—country and city—familiar with their 
buying needs and inclinations. Ten 
years’ advertising experience with prom- 
inent agencies. Never let out—always 
promoted. Supplied copy for many most 
successful national campaigns. Thor- 
oughly acquainted with modern mer- 
chandising methods, printing and adver- 
tising art. Strong on plans and selling 
ideas that get across with a smash and 
land what they go after. NOT a college 
graduate—and glad of it, because my sell-, 
ing appeals strike straight home, not over 
the head of the average reader. Thirty- 
five. Married. A sticker and all-round- 
the-clock worker who realizes that his 
value to himself depends solely on worth 
to employer. $5,000 a year to start. At 
liberty Nov. 15. No fly-by-night propo- 
sitions. Must be place that promises per- 
manent position with wide-open way to 
advancement. References from many 
“heavy weights” in the advertising world. 
Address 851, care Printers’ Ink. 
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In the Month of September The 
Chicago Tribune Gained More 
Advertising Than Did the 17 
Newspapers of New York City 
Combined. 


Here are the figures, compiled by the Statisti- 
cal Department of the New York Evening Post 
(for New York) and by The Washington Press 
(for Chicago): 


September, 1916 


The Chicago Tribune Gained . . . 293,217 lines 
The 17 New York City papers gained 215,628 lines 
The Chicago Tribune’s excess . . . . 77,589 lines 


There were four Sundays in September of each 
year and The Chicago Tribune did not print any 
special editions or special advertising. 


The Chicags Tribute 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


600,000 


500-600 
Circulation over }350,000 
306;606 Daily 


Sunday 





